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BY WILL C. BARNES 


areas of rough, mountainous country which 

were included in the national forests, not for 
their forest, but for their watershed value. Along the 
western slopes of these ranges, and depending upon 
them for every drop of water for irrigating the valu- 
able agricultural lands beneath them, lies one of the 
garden spots of the world—the citrus fruit belt. 
Here water for irrigation purposes has the highest 
value of any place in the whole world. Every drop is 
needed, and the greatest possible economies are prac- 
ticed in its use on the orange and lemon groves of this 
region. The brushy coverings of the mountains are 
extremely valuable as protecting covers for the hills. 
The moisture soaks into the ground, finding its way 
slowly and gradually down the underground water- 
ways and out into the irrigation ditches, and so on to 
the lands lying along the coast. 

Long before the orange business became of great 
importance, these hills were used by the old-time 
stockmen as grazing-grounds for their herds of cattle 
and sheep. They found that, as the brush grew higher 
and higher, its value as a forage was lessened, until 
finally the growth became so high and dense that the 
stock could not penetrate it. Then they turned to fire 
to remedy the matter; for fire cleared the hillsides 
quickly, and the next spring the burned areas were 
green with the fresh shoots of the brush which shot up 
from the roots and furnished wonderful feed for all 
kinds of stock. This lasted for a few years, until the 
growth again became too dense and high, and the 
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burning process was repeated. As a matter of actual 
fact, this burning, while of temporary benefit, even- 
tually killed out the better and more palatable kinds of 
brush, the only ones that persisted being those with 
no great forage value. 

With the coming of the forest rangers, this burn- 
ing was forbidden, and strict penalties were provided 
and enforced for setting fire to the brush. Thus it 
was that, when a series of brush fires occurred in a 
certain forest in southern California, under rather 
suspicious circumstances, the government men set to 
work to ferret out their origin. 

One hot day in midsummer a fire was discovered 
in a region where the hills were mighty steep and the 
brush extremely thick. As the ranger said, “it was 
so thick that a snake couldn’t squeeze through it.” 
There had been several fires in that neighborhood 
within a short time; but, in spite of the most careful 
detective work, nobody was able to discover how they 
started. The rangers had their suspicions; but you 
cannot convict a man on mere suspicions, and they 
wanted to make a good job of it when they brought 
the incendiary into court. 

After the last fire was out, and the rangers got the 
cinders and smoke out of their eyes and nostrils, one 
of them set to work to see if he could not get sume 
clue to its genesis. It was not lightning; for there 
had been no rain for six months or more. It was not 
sheepherders, who are so frequently charged with 
setting out fires in the mountains; for sheep could not 
squeeze through such a thicket. It certainly was not 
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campers; for no sensible man would dream of camp- 
ing in such a dry, desolate spot. Nor was it a locomo- 
tive; for there was not a railroad within forty miles of 
the place. 

This exhausted the list of possible causes; so he 
began his sleuthing along other lines. Like a hound 
on a trail, he followed the edge of the burned-over 
area. Every yard of it was scrutinized, as if he were 
looking for lost diamonds. He crawled foot by foot 
along the line of fire, his eyes glued to the ground, 
watching for the slightest thing that might lead to 
some definite beginning of the firebug’s trail 

As he worked his way along the blackened line, 
he discovered a little piece of barbed wire, about ten 
inches long, stuck into the ground at an angle of some 
forty-five degrees. At its upper end was a small loop, 
about the size of a four-bit piece. Down he sat, in the 
black dirt, and studied that piece of wire for some 
time. Every inch of the ground around the spot was 
gone over as with a fine-toothed comb. He felt sure 
the wire was a clue, and that it did not simply happen 
there of its own accord. 

All he discovered was a small hole scooped out of 
the ground, immediately beneath the loop at the end 
of the wire. In this hole he found a few particles of 
glass, and some ashes that came from the burning of 
wood other than the brush. He tasted the ashes, and 
believed they came from some soft wood—pine in all 
probability. The pieces of glass were rather oddly 
shaped, and not ordinary window or bottle glass. 

Then suddenly there broke across his face a look 
of supreme satisfaction. He resumed his search even 
_ more carefully and eagerly than before. Not a thing 
escaped his keen eyes. A hundred feet farther along 
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the line, in the edge of a small island of unburned 
brush, he found another piece of wire, and in the loop 
at its end was a lens or glass taken from a pair of 
common spectacles or eyeglasses. One end of the 
wire was in the ground; the end with the glass was in 
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the air. Directly below this glass—which, of course, 
with a bright sun would become a most effective burn- 
ing-glass—was a small hole scooped out in the dirt, 
and in it a block of those odd matches peculiar to the 
Pacific coast; all nested down in a bed of dry grass, 
some cotton cloth, bits of pinewood shavings, and 
other inflammable material. They were all so placed 
that, once ignited, they would be certain to carry the 
fire to the surrounding grass and brush. 

The ranger quickly sensed the whole scheme. 
Given a bright California midsummer day, the lens 
for a burning-glass, the matches for quick ignition, 
and the other material to start a fire, and the whole 
plan was as perfectly outlined to him as if he had been 
there when the misguided inventor was preparing the 
plan for action. 

Apparently the plan had gone wrong, for this 
second fire-kindling machine had failed to function; 
but the first had evidently done its deadly work, leav- 
ing this one a silent, but effective witness to the inge- 
nuity of some man who had a grudge against the for- 
est rangers. 


Years of experience had cultivated this ranger’s 
sense of caution. Nota thing did he touch; not a step 
more did he take than was absolutely necessary. His 
horse was standing some distance away, and he hur- 
ried to him, mounted, and rode off, returning in an 
hour with two fellow-rangers and a citizen, in whom 
he had full confidence, as witnesses. Taking his cam- 
era from his saddle, he took several snapshots of the 
nice little firetrap, as additional evidence. 

Later on a certain individual, suspected of having 
set several fires in that region, was heard to remark 
that he knew a fine way to start a fire in the hills and 
be miles away at the same time. One day, while this 
suspect was away from his cabin, the rangers 
searched the place and found two spectacle frames, 
both minus the glasses. A few other clues, followed 
up carefully, led to the man’s arrest and his appear- 
ance in Los Angeles before a federal court. 

The evidence of the rangers, together with the pho- 
tographs, was enough for the jury, and the incendiary 
eventually found himself looking out of the county 
jail, facing a six months’ sentence as punishment for 
his devilish ingenuity. Incidentally he was requested 
by the judge to contribute the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars in gold coin to the treasury of the United States 
of America, to reimburse the government for the loss 
of time and costs of fighting a fire for which he was 
responsible. 


Just why any sane human being should find satis- 
faction or pleasure in setting fire to the woods and, 
in a few hours, burning up trees that have been grow- 
ing for centuries, protecting the mountainsides from 
erosion, sustaining an even flow in the streams, and 
by their majestic presence making beautiful the whole 
region, no one can say. That there are such is well 
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established, and their pestiferous activities keep the 
forest rangers busy during the summer months. 

One summer there were several fires started in a 
part of the Sierra National Forest, for which the 
rangers could discover no reasonable origin. Fires 
do not start themselves—they must have a source. 
Delightful theories have been built up on the pre- 
sumption that empty beer bottles—or any kind of 
bottles, for that matter—lying comfortably on the 
ground, make first-class burning-lenses, by means of 
which, on a hot summer day, with the rays of the sun 
concentrated just right, a forest fire may be started. 
Inquisitive forest officers, cursed with a desire to de- 
termine for themselves the truth or falsity of such a 
theory, have carried on many experiments along these 
lines; but, try as hard as they could, the beer-bottle 
theory did not prove workable. 

After a forest fire has been subdued, the forest 
ranger in charge begins a careful investigation as to 
its beginning. Long experience has proved that most 
forest fires originate from a comparatively small num- 
ber of sources. Lightning is by far the worst enemy 
the forest has. Next come those who, of all people, 
should be most careful not to burn up, or down, 
the very forest to which they come for pleasure, 
health, or recreation—the campers. Locomotives, 
with their sparks, form the next pregnant fire hazard; 
with fires from incendiary sources nearly as frequent. 
So, through a process of elimination, the forest officer 
worked the matter down to one or two probable causes, 
which eventually narrowed down to and brought un- 
der suspicion a certain settler—a hermit in disposi- 
tion—who, for some peculiar personal reason, bore a 
grudge against all forest officers. 

Now, one cannot travel about over a mountain 
region without leaving here and there a trail. On 
foot, horseback, in wagon, auto, or other means of 
moving about on the ground, some sign must be left 
showing direction of travel and other important mat- 
ters. In the vicinity of each of these fires the ranger 
found tracks of a freshly shod horse, but no human 
footprints. Every time he followed these horse 
tracks they led finally to a stream near by, and there 
he lost them. From the way they wandered about it 
was evident the animal had’ been grazing at his own 
sweet will; or at least the tracks indicated that to be 
the case. Finally that sixth sense with which many 
men are seemingly endowed gave him a hunch that 
these tracks had some direct connection with the fires. 
Their very aimlessness excited his suspicion. Once 
he got that idea into his head, he devoted himself most 
assiduously to finding out more about them. He was 
sure the horse that made them did not start the fire; 
but what about the rider, presuming there was one? 


Up and down that creek this ranger walked and 
waded, keeping meanwhile a keen outlook for a sign 
of any track on either bank where the animal left the 
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water. At one point a number of large rocks blocked 
the stream, so that anything in the way of a man or 
beast must there leave the water and take to the 
banks. The ranger sat down on one of the rocks to 
study out the problem. Sitting there smoking his 
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pipe, he caught the shine of something bright in a 
bunch of bushes about twenty-five feet back from the 
water’s edge. Idly he watched it, wondering just 
what it might be. No good trailer ever overlooks the 
slightest thing that may help him in his sleuthing. 
Eventually he crawled under the bushes, and found 
there two wooden affairs shaped like a horse’s hoof, 
only much larger, each with a horseshoe nailed to its 
under side. Both were provided with straps or loops 
into which the foot of a man could be slipped. Thus 
shod, the person wearing them could, by using care, 
step on the ground in such a manner as to leave be- 
hind him a trail which, if not examined with care, 
could readily be taken for the trail of a slowly grazing 
horse. 


The rest was a matter of deductions. Given a 
man with a strong desire to start a forest fire and not 
be caught, all he had to do was to use these clogs 
while on the ground in the vicinity of the starting- 
place, and then, having got it well under way, take to 
the creek, where the water wiped out the trail. Reach- 
ing the rocks, it was a simple matter to step out onto 
one of them and make his way carefully over the 
rockiest places, where his footsteps would not show, 
and, having reached what appeared to be a safe dis- 
tance, strike out for home, feeling sure his presence 
in that vicinity was most effectually concealed. The 
mistake that firebug made was in throwing away the 
clogs he used at a point so near the fire. 

A little more sleuthing about the cabin of this sus- 
pected individual unearthed another partly finished 
pair of clogs. With this rather conclusive evidence, 
the man was arrested, pleaded guilty, and was duly 
punished for his crime. 
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The World’s Live-Stock Supplies 


our annual live-stock statistics. The latest 
census results have been included, and certain 
countries for which figures have hitherto been lack- 
ing are added. Bighty-six countries and colonies have 
now been tabulated, and no important part of the 
world is missing. Of new countries we call attention 
to China, whose figures, though seven years old, pro- 
vide an indication of the supplies of that republic. Our 
sources of information have in nearly all cases been 
the official data published by the various governments, 
for which we are indebted principally to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. These have 
been supplemented in a few instances by information 
obtained through other channels. 

For the first time we have totaled all the figures. 
Although not exhaustive, we believe the list of coun- 
tries is now sufficiently complete to warrant this 
action. The result should furnish at least a fairly 
reliable gauge to such live stock as is of commercial 
importance. For purposes of comparison, we have 
placed the totals for grand divisions opposite those of 
the pre-war period, giving the figures for the same 
countries in 1914, or the year closest thereto for 
which statistics were available. The method employed 
with respect to those countries whose boundaries were 
dislocated by the war has been that described in the 
June, 1922, PRODUCER. 

As will be seen from this summarization, the 
world’s present cattle population is about 7,000,000 
short of pre-war numbers. This is the same result as 
we arrived at last year on the basis of a much smaller 
number of states. The 20,000,000 increase in North 
and South America has been more than offset by 
decreases in Europe and Asia. As far as Europe is 
concerned, however, the deficiency is in a fair way of 
being made up. A hindrance to restoration of cattle 
supplies in many countries has been the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease; but, on the whole, it may be 
said that it is not so much a question of supplies as of 
a market. Sheep are 78,000,000 fewer than before 
the war, having diminished materially in all the con- 
tinents. With wool values remaining at their present 
level, it may be safely forecast that this condition will 
not long prevail. Swine reveal a falling-off of 41,- 
000,000 head, confined to Asia and Europe. Here 
again Europe is straining to regain her pre-war posi- 
tion, with more incentive than in the case of cattle. A 
curious fact is the almost exact correspondence 
between the world’s cattle and sheep numbers. 

Of all the 1,295,160,000 cattle, sheep, and swine in 
the world, as shown by these tables, the United States 
contains 172,085,000, or 13.3 per cent. In 1914, of 
the total of 1,419,787,000, it contained 168,802,000, or 
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11.9 per cent. (The figures for the United States are 
in both cases those of the Department of Agriculture 
for farm animals, to which have been added the num- 
bers from the last preceding federal census for ani- 
mals not on farms.) Of the world’s cattle we have 13 
per cent, of its sheep we have 7.2 per cent, while of 
the whole swine population this country has between 
one-fourth and three-tenths, or 27.1 per cent. The 
ten leading countries in each class of animals at pres- 
ent rank as follows: 


CATTLE 
Per Cen 
UR iio Go En Ns ge ee RE eel eRe Nae: 25.2 
TWIP THUAN 2S Sse: de tk eh he 13.0 
NINA os son csc on 3 cu dn aeskse avgneinemnettieds 6.4 
TGSSIA CC TUIPONGAN): <2. 5o-cc. 2c os ceew cece eee 5.4 
PIONS, - sttlistheietaneracinnsetdneinthivstanctamancaletian 5.2 
MONI oe se oaks th anc aco ecaempustarassenscjen ences oets 3.1 
aaa ah et tb one Be oe SoS stot tenia 3.0 
TONNE ia bc cepa a Sau a Sat eae tas Zt 
TAN sao a de so aa ecclesia penis pa aauaaate nite 2.6 
CUPID 25053 a Sot ea ke aa 1.9 

SHEEP 
Per Cent 
MN iy I 15.0 
PET OIOINOLINED sasosne dh esata cers iecst cath cotdie SS 8.6 
III SO isi sick cece ch, ened eae 12 
MGSO CEALONGAN) ... 2c etek ees 7 6.9 
URI RII cole oes to Sa A ee 6.7 
SONNE. «oo s55 Sectace see Wea cccasiencets enrctainds Sundance Seti 5.7 
PU NO oa ok es sees he eo 4.2 
TR aces ee Ae td 4.2 
RNIY se Feiss cress cszazi ter tusel dn tuswe uencsveodescsa tone Biswas 3.9 
I NN sc tein cass is eee 3.8 

SWINE 
Per Cen 

RFR HOES once eh a Se ELS 27. 

RS osoceiedk Se eee ee le ee eee 18.4 
MN i A a a a SN 9.4 
Brazil ............- iced teaccRedsdsgncssten ees Cite ERAT EM 6.6 
Germany ............-.- pd eatenclnn cris sangere haan Paawatateatt 6.0 
SESE OMMPODORIUY. .35.c5c2 0 ccbo cscs. pccish soca eee 5.0 
WN 565 E de ei a te =a eeee he 2.1 
INN nt Oa Soh cece ues See hed ca cates eter ies 2.1 
BUNUN: sceccissnsinssaitinsnistnaksnianscdtbecass Gia daicca euttchtipteia dcecinanias 2.1 
NS sb eee ae ee oe eee 1.6 


As to speculations about an impending meat 
shortage, we may reiterate that, looking at the world 
as a whole, there seems to be little justification for 
such fear. With prices in all surplus countries con- 
tinuing at a low level largely through lack of an ex- 
port demand, and with producers in the Southern 
Hemisphere seeking government subvention to keep 
afloat, the threat to the world’s meat stocks would 
appear to lie rather in an unremunerative market 
than in inability to supply that market. If the de- 
pression should last long enough to drive any consid- 
erable number of producers out of business, a tem- 
porary meat shortage might conceivably result from 
a sudden spurt on the demand side. However, while 
everything points to improvement from now on, this 
improvement will be gradual. Europe is continually, 
if slowly, strengthening her financial position, taking 
larger quantities of meat from abroad. At the same 
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time she is, of course, striving to upbuild her own the United States. We might as well make up our 
herds; but it must be remembered that, even with minds that as a beef-exporting nation on a large scale 
these at pre-war numbers, she will never be able to our days are past, and instead concentrate our atten- 

re feed herself. A great percentage of her foodstuffs tion on the home market. A rapidly growing and 

re will, as heretofore, have to be imported. Here the prosperous population should be able to consume 

“= Southern Hemisphere, with its low production costs, enough beef to keep our cattle industry on a healthy 

i naturally has a big advantage, and Australasian and_ basis. In pork products, on the other hand, our posi- 

3 South American cattle- and sheep-producers will reap tion is pre-eminent; and there is at present no sign 

of a greater benefit from a normal Europe than those of that our leadership here is going to be disputed. 

on 

= > 

si THE WORLD’S LIVE STOCK 

S- COUNTRIES YEAR| CATTLE | SHEEP SWINE COUNTRIES YEAR| CATTLE | SHEEP SWINE 
EUROPE— AMERICA— 

iit silssustiavniicciiecnibiaa 1920 S554,008 368,000 1,189,000 Mr geaiaa ai so kl 1920 | 27,392,000 | 45,309,000 3,227,000 
EE 1922 1,517,000 126,000 1,139,000 iii ctccanaleaniianinana 1920 | 34,271,000 | 7,933,000 | 16,169,000 
SNR S553 P88 acco 28 1917 1,305,000 5,700,000 320,000 CMI crn 1922 9,820,000 3,263,000 3,916,000 
291,000 | nneeeeennenccnee | eecenneeennenennes i 2,163,000 4,500,000 292,000 
4,391,000 987,000 2,058,000 MR GIE osc ee 
2,525,000 442,000 1,899,000 347,000 76,000 
Esthonia.... 443,000 530,000 261,000 ROGER 8.03 Se ee 
aie. 1,445,000 | 1,125,000 221,000 647,000 674,000 
I a 13,343,000 9,600,000 5,166,000 ? 1,250,000 mitt ieee I 1 A ee ae 
I sac cisccsctsaiasiotidenel 16,309,000 | 5,566,000 | 14,683,000 Falkland Islands...................-- BONE Eo ccutccsnsins 699,000 | 
Great Britain 1922 6,867,000 | 20,108,000 2,446,000 nice 1920 700,000 300,000 100,000 
are 659,000 | 5,811,000 416,000 Guiana, British..... .....| 1920 86,000 19,000 15,000 
a tacit etapa a 2,223,000 | 1,776,000 3,729,000 Guiana, Dutch.........................] 1919 MIS sccisnciieink W cximneceaem 
ee ern 26,000 580,000 | ------------------ Honduras.—.._._....._......_.| 1919 106:006 } 23,000 
6,240,000 | 11,759,000 2,339,000 Wee 1922 4,563,000 3,203,000 532,000 
810,000 1,161,000 402,000 40,000 100,000 28,000 
865,000 730,000 1,400,000 NR ih et ca 
Larxemburg.....-..-2-.-..o-.cnesess.0---- 89,000 5,000 89,000 SUMGGO Eos. 30,000 
Netherlands..... 2,063,000 668,000 1,519,000 5,500,000 600,000 61,000 
Wei reco isa 1,038,000 1,216,000 209,000 284,000 21,000 423,000 
Webel ns ccscstissgae Ss St cel) 7,886,000 2,178,000 5,171,000 Wiited Sateen 1923 68,464,000 | 37,559,000 | 66,062,000 
Portugal... 741,000 3,851,000 921,000 Uruguay.......... 1916 7,802,000 | 11,473,000 304,000 
Rumania. 5,521,000 | 11,194,000 3,132,000 Venezuela... 1922 2,750,000 200,000 512,000 
28,383,000 | 36,065,000 | 12,272,000 ———_ | —____|__— 
arreese | seusneee | 6,seneee Total America..................... 178,721,000 | 115,191,000 | 92,476,000 
2,551,000 | 1,564,000 717,000 ||“ 
9,000 a 
aenuees 8 cas 3 a 000 Ceylon... ma pepe n a at 
834, 462, 087, 1916 | 15,973,000 | 22,232,000 | 44,711,000 
Total Europe... 124,778,000 | 155,904,000 | 71,612,000 1918 385,000 500,000 1,273,000 
1920 117,428,000 21,984,000 22,895,000 
AFRICA— 1920 | 15,109,000 | 8,188,000 | _............. 
WE ik ns schncdeos 1,093,000 9,140,000 180,000 1920 1,376,000 9,000 528,000 
aa 596,000 986,000 21,000 1918 1,480,000 1,000 832,000 
iscsi ciated eae citauies 498,000 DBSL OOO 8 asc (2) GGG) pees ||. aces 
eae Colony... 2,612,000 2,528,000 9,000 aia esse tage ON habe 6,347,000 | —............ 
IR csc 7,829,000 300,000 1,008,608 Philippine Islands. MS TE ceca potas 3,130,000 
Morocco esnesenstnsenetnssnnsessnscensseeenses 1,517,000 6,733,000 115,000 Rania Asistic.... 1920 9,490,000 | 14,478,000 2,588,000 
oat Pehodesia, a nnneneeneenn nen 1,763,000 53,000 27,000 ie ase ak 1920 DOIN nccpceccics 750,000 
Somaliland, Italian.........0....... 1921 1,246,000 1,566,000 | ............------ Syria and Lebanon .. SOMES sects Lie 
rid South Africa, Union of.......... 1920 5,975,000 | 35,092,000 560,000 a “| 4919 4,118,000 ee 
Southwest Africa, British..... 1920 400,000 SL  deceatesaccsnseten ital hate. ee ee ee ee eee 
for Gebaicdbaand suena) alana co cae sia... | 169,829,000 | 75,284,000 | 76,766,000 
on- I icasniteensitiaitiscence 230,000 250,000 9,000 || AUSTRALASIA— 
ex- Tanganyika Territory. 3,994,000 | 6,440,000 | —............... Te cisinscctite cn teane 1922 | 14,013,000 | 78,734,000 764,000 
Ta ices ss sss a eco vas 488,000 2,038,000 18,000 Fiji Islands... .| 1921 80,000 1,000 4,000 
2rn We ts 681,000 ee) 1922 3,323,000 | 22,222,000 384,000 
2ep West Africa, French............. 1920 5,000,000 | 6,100,000 | anne. Total Australasia................. ; 17,416,000 | 100,957,000 | 1,152,000 
uld Total Africa... 34,847,000 | 77,234,000 | 1,939,000 GRAND TOTALGS........... | 525,591,000 | 524,570,000 | 243,945,000 
ket 
de- PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR COMPARISONS 
sid- CATTLE SHEEP SWINE 
— GRAND DIVISIONS 
: Pre-War Post-War Pre-War Post-War Pre-War Post-War 
pile ll 31,202,000 | 34,847,000 | 71,814,000 | 77,234,000 | 1,905,000 | 1,939,000 
— naa 158,458,000 | 178,721,000 | 142,410,000 | 115,191,000 | 89,261,000 | 92,476,000 
his Silt) Yc, 190,751,000 | 169,829,000 | 109,735,000 | 75,284,000 | 107,307,000 | 76,766,000 
lly heen. | 13,584,000 | 17,416,000 | 109,857,000 | 100,957,000 | 1,154,000 | 1,152,000 
Sa aia ih el coat 138,477,000 | 124,778,000 | 168,758,000 | 155,904,000 | 85,114,000 | 71,612,000 
in S| RAEN ne 1 SERENE Ren eD Pare ate 
a GRAND TOTALS........... 582,472,000 | 525,591,000 | 602,574,000 | 524,570,000 | 284,741,000 | 243,945,000 
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MINIMUM CARLOAD WEIGHT ON CATTLE 


N MAY 24, 1923, the following petition relative to the min- 
QO imum carload weight of 26,000 pounds on cattle in cars 
of thirty-six feet seven inches’ dimension was addressed to 
representatives of four western railroads by T. W. Tomlinson, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association: 


“DENVER, COLO., May 24, 1923. 


“Charles J. Lane, General Freight Agent, Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, Omaha, Neb. 


“J. A. Reeves, General Freight Agent, Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“George Williams, General Freight Agent, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company, Denver, Colo. 


“E. Carter, Treasurer, Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Railroad, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


“GENTLEMEN: There has long been much complaint from 
stockmen as to the injustice and unreasonableness of the min- 
imum carload weight of 26,000 pounds on cattle in 36’ 7” cars, 
prevailing in certain of the territory served by the carriers 
to which this letter is addressed. Stockers and feeders, which 
constitute a large share of the cattle shipped from that terri- 
tory, are not and cannot ordinarily be loaded to a carload 
weight of more than 23,000 pounds, the average being from 
22,000 to 24,000 pounds. Heifers and thin cows do not average 
to exceed 22,000 pounds in 36’ 7” stock-cars. Calves cannot 
safely be loaded to an average per-car weight of more than 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds, and light calves cannot be loaded to 
more than 16,000 to 17,000 pounds. The only class of cattle 
that could possibly be loaded te the minimum of 26,000 pounds, 
without serious overcrowding, is fat beef from the range terri- 
tory; and the movement of that class of animals has been 
gradually decreasing during recent years. As I am sure you 
well know, at present there is a larger percentage of stockers 
and feeders, or light-weight animals, being marketed from 
points on your lines than in previous years. I believe this 
tendency to market animals of lighter weight will increase 
rather than decrease in the future, and thus enlarge the volume 
of shipments that cannot possibly be loaded at the minimum of 
26,000 pounds in 36’ 7” cars. That minimum carload weight 
has always been unjust and unreasonable, and should never 
have been established. 


“When in 1897 the carriers in trans-Missouri territory 
undertook the conversion of live-stock rates from dollars and 
cents per car to cents per 100 pounds, a minimum carload 
weight, per 36’ car, of 22,000 pounds was established on cattle 
generally in the territory between the Missouri River on the 
east and the mountains on the west, and a minimum carload 
weight of 24,000 pounds per 36’ car was fixed in practically 
all the mountain territory. In this conversion an advance in 
the per-car charges resulted in some instances by the use 
of a divisor different from the minimum carload weight estab- 
lished. On account of dissatisfaction created by this conver- 
sion, it was abandoned the following year in certain territory 
in the inter-mountain region—mostly in that territory served 
by the carriers to which this letter is sent. Later on, in 1907, 
and at various dates thereafter, the conversion was made, and 
at that time a minimum carload weight of 26,000 pounds was 
established in certain sections. In some instances no increase 
in the total per-car charge was made by that conversion, and 
in a few instances a reduction was effected, but in many cases 
some advance in the total per-car charge was secured. This 
conversion is now ancient history and has not a great deal of 
bearing on the instant request, but for your convenient refer- 
ence I might cite one instance of its effect, as follows: 


“U. P. G. F. O. 7510, effective June 1, 1902, contained a 
rate on cattle to Missouri River markets from Alma, Wyo., to 
and including Ogden, Utah, of $119 per standard car, which 
was then known as a car of from 29’ to 30’ 6”, inside measure- 
ment. Cars of a greater or less dimension were charged a 
percentage higher or lower. Thirty-six-foot cars were charged 
110 per cent of the rate applicable to standard cars. One 
hundred and ten per cent of $119 is equivalent to $130.90 per 
36’ car. 

“This tariff (U. P. G. F. O. 7510) was canceled by U. P. 
G. F. O. 10500, effective January 1, 1907, which carried a rate 
of 53% cents on cattle from those same stations to Missouri 
River markets, and a minimum carload weight of 26,000 pounds 
on cars 33’ 9” to 36’ 6”. This is equivalent to a total per-car 
charge of $139.10—an increase of $8.20 on all cars assessed 


that minimum weight, and of course a greater increase on any 
cars that might be loaded in excess of 26,000 pounds. 

“Since that conversion live-stock rates everywhere are 
very much higher, and, as explained, the volume of traffic that 
can be loaded to a 26,000-pound minimum has steadily de- 
creased. I believe the time has arrived when the interested 
carriers should give heed to this change in conditions, and 
should adjust these minimum carload weights on cattle and 
calves on a fair and reasonable basis. 

“Therefore, on behalf of the shippers and live-stock asso- 
ciations in that territory where the 26,000-pound minimum 
applies, the American National Live Stock Association earn- 
estly requests you to modify your minimum carload weights on 
cattle and calves, where the 26,000 pounds apply, to the follow- 
ing basis: 

“On cars 33’ 11”, to and including 36’ 7”, a minimum 
carload weight on cattle of 24,000 pounds, the existing rate 
to be continued, and the present relationship to remain as to 
cars of other sizes; 

“On calves in single-deck cars, a minimum carload weight 
per 36’ 7” car of 16,000 pounds, and on calves in double-deck 
cars a minimum carload weight of 24,000 pounds—the rate on 
calves in single-deck cars to be 115 per cent of the present 
published rate on cattle, and the rate on calves in double-deck 
cars to remain the same as on cattle. 

“It is hardly necessary, I believe, to state that in the north- 
western range territory, where usually heavier cattle are 
shipped, the minimum carload weight per 36’ 7” is 24,000 
pounds, and that from Colorado common points and from east- 
ern Colorado the minimum carload weight for that size car is 
22,000 pounds. 

“In Docket 12268, the South Dakota case, decided Febru- 
ary 13, 1923, the Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
a minimurn of 22,000 pounds on beef cattle in 36’ 7” cars, and 
a minimum carload weight of 16,000 pounds on calves in single- 
deck cars and 24,000 pounds on calves in double-deck cars, and 
fixed the calf rate on single-deck cars at 115 per cent of the 
cattle rate. 

“In Western Trunk Line territory (Boyd’s Circular 17-D) 
the minimum carload weight on cattle per 36’ 7” cars is 22,000 
pounds, and on calves in double-deck cars 22,000 pounds. 

“From every aspect this request should appeal to you as 
fair and reasonable, and I trust you will promptly consider the 
matter and advise your action. 


“Yours very truly, 


(Signed) “T. W. TOMLINSON, 
“Secretary.” 


THE DELTA MEETING 


HE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Delta County Live Stock Association, held at Delta, Colo- 
rado, May 28, was well attended by the officers and members 
of the eight local associations which make up that organiza- 
tion. The Delta association is the largest district live-stock 
organization in Colorado, representing about four hundred 
stockmen. 

R. F. Rockwell, president of the association, reviewed 
its activities during the past year, and outlined what should 
be done for the future. Ben M. White, president of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ Association, told of the accomplishments 
of the state organization and its plans for 1923. John H. 
Hatton and Ray Peck, of the Forest Service, discussed the 
problems of the stockmen in connection with grazing on the 
national forests. Range appraisal and the approval of the 
new Grazing Manual were referred to by several speakers, 


and President Rockwell stated that he was arranging to attend © 


the conference in Denver on June 25. W. L. Curtis, of the 
Gunnison association, made an interesting talk on the impor- 
tance of better organization and closer co-operation between 
stockmen. T. W. Monell, of the Uncompahgre Valley asso- 
ciation, in a brief address made many valuable suggestions 
relative to state and local taxation, duplication of courses in 
the state educational institutions, and unnecessary overhead 
expense, and told of the work of his association in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of cattle-thieves. The secretary of the 
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American National Live Stock Association was present, and 
spoke of the work of the national organization. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Condemning inadequate and negligent service rendered 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad in the handling 
of stock trains, and criticising the carelessness of that road 
in not keeping up its right-of-way fences, and thus permitting 
the killing and crippling of live stock; 

Demanding lower freight rates on live stock and agricul- 
tural products; 

Indorsing the Black Mesa highway; 

Urging establishment of a game preserve in the Gunni- 
son National Forest to provide a refuge for five hundred elk; 

Asking for the construction of a road in the Uncompah- 
gre Forest across Cottonwood Canon; 

Approving an import duty on live stock and meat prod- 
ucts; 

Expressing the belief that the present state laws do not 
properly protect live-stock owners from theft of cattle which 
are slaughtered and the meat peddled locally, and favoring 
an amendment so as to provide for inspection of hides for 
brands before slaughter, and calling on the State Board of 
Live Stock Commissioners to investigate and recommend what 
steps should be taken to remedy this situation. 


A report from the advisory board suggesting certain 
changes in the regulations covering grazing was adopted. 

In the evening there was a very enjoyable banquet, with 
music, singing, and short speeches by many stockmen. 

The following officers were elected: R. F. Rockwell, 
of Paonia, president; Alex Calhoun, Delta, vice-president; 
George C. Wilson, Delta, secretary. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY CATTLE AT KANSAS CITY 


WO TRAINLOADS of cattle from the Imperial Valley 

arrived at the Kansas City market last month. The major- 
ity of them were purchased in New Mexico, Utah, and Idaho 
to arrive in the valley in December and January, where they 
were immediately put on green alfalfa and barley pastures, 
putting on so much weight that they were found too heavy for 
the dressed-beef trade of southern California. After a shrink- 
age of about 100 pounds apiece resulting from the week they 
spent on the road, the cattle yet averaged 1,165 pounds on 
their arrival at Kansas City. In the shipment were 126 native 
Californians, which sold up to $9.25, the others bringing 
approximately $8.25 per cwt. 

About 40,000 head of cattle have been handled in the 
Imperial Valley this season. It has been found that of the 
cattle shipped in to be fattened on “grass,” those coming from 
New Mexico do best. Next winter some Montanans will be 
tried out. 


RAILWAY EXPANSION 


ESPITE the two major strikes—the coal-miners’ and the 

shopmen’s—of last year, the railroads of the United 
States during the thirty-seven weeks from July 1, 1922, to 
March 17, 1923, handled the greatest volume of traffic ever 
transported in the history of the country in any similar period, 
32,939,789 cars having been loaded, against 28,879,325 in 1921, 
31,312,945 in 1920, and 31,668,856 in 1919. In the fourteen 
and one-half months from January 1, 1922, to March 15, 1923, 
the railroads ordered 223,616 new freight-cars and 4,219 new 


“locomotives, of which 117,280 cars and 2,106 locomotives have 


already been delivered. For the year 1923 expenditures have 
been authorized as follows: for cars, $515,000,000; for loco- 
motives, $160,000,000; for trackage and other facilities, 
$425,000,000; a total of $1,100,000,000, as compared with 
$440,000,000 in 1922. 
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CATTLE-TRADE OUTLOOK 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


BLIND MAN can discern the trend of the cattle market. 

The good ones are going higher; others, lower. What 
will happen when trans-Missouri pastures disgorge their 
bovine contents must be left to conjecture. The public is not 
buying common beef, and will not as long as its purchasing 
power continues as high as at present. That there is a dearth 
of steers weighing 1,300 pounds and up, carrying a corn finish, 
will not be disputed; and they were the superabundant kind 
a year ago. Of yearlings, on the other hand, there is an 
abundance. Last fall feeders east of the Missouri River 
snuggled up to the calf proposition, on the theory that no 
other kind of beef was wanted for summer and fall consump- 
tion; and it may develop that they have overdone the thing. 
There is danger, if not certainty, of an overdose of underdone 
yearlings during June and July, in which event they will lose 
feeders money. Later on the market for little cattle will come 
back; in fact, there is nothing radically wrong with it now, as 
decently fatted yearlings are selling at $9 to $9.50, and the 
good ones anywhere from $10 to $10.75. On the other hand, 
many are selling from $8.50 down; which merely supports the 
contention that there will be a wide gap between top and 
bottom, if not between top and middle grades, all summer. 

Eleven dollars was paid for choice heavy steers, both at 
Chicago and at Kansas City, late in May, and it is probable 
that the $12 mark will be reached before long. This, however, 
means little to the average feeder and grazier, whose sole ex- 
perience with top cattle is through the medium of the market 
reports. The prices indicate scarcity, and, as the season works 
along, this will be accentuated—at least so far as steers weigh- 
ing 1,200 pounds and up are concerned. Plenty of Texas stuff 
is already selling at $5 to $6, and even lower; so that, as the 
run of grassers increases, spreads will widen. 

Oklahoma grass cattle will be due early in July, followed 
by the procession from Kansas and other low-latitude pastures. 
Northwestern grassers will be late, few being expected until 
well along in September; but when t’ey move it will be in large 
numbers, probably establishing congestion, unless feeders go to 
them greedily. Every pound of available beef in the North- 
west will be gathered, as the cattleman’s pay-day is still in 
effect; and it is probable that in the gathering process a lot 
of stockers will be caught. Grazing conditions in the North- 
west are decidedly better than a year ago, so that the beef 
prospect is excellent. 

Feeders are an uncertain factor. They have had a taste 
of $5 stock cattle for two years past, and like it. Checking 
up results on last season’s beef-making operations, the fact 
becomes evident that most of the profit resulted from a low 
stocker market last fall. The present attitude of both feeders. 
and those who furnish them with purchase-money loans is that 
stock cattle must be acquired under present prices, if at all. 
A country corn market ranging from 70 to 80 cents per bushel 
has fortified them in this attitude, and nothing will change 
their mental condition but a sharp advance in fat cattle or a 
bumper corn crop, which is not- probable at this writing, as the 
season is backward, necessitating replanting on an extensive 
seale, and June-planted corn never was known to do much good. 
This deponent is willing to wager a few simoleon8 that cash 
corn is headed to a dollar basis, which will effectively exclude 
the in-and-outer from the game. The progress and maturity 
of the growing corn crop will have much to do with the recep- 
tion that western cattle get at the market, as the thin end 
must find an outlet. If feeders are not in a mood to take it, 
killers will fulfill their obligation to do so—as usual at their 
own prices, for which they are not to be blamed, as there will 
be no immediate outlet for the product, most of which must 
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go into freezers and be carried at considerable cost, to await 
an opportunity to force it into distributive channels. 

This much may be predicted for the trade in western 
cattle, that heavy grass steers, if well conditioned, will sell at 
substantial premiums over the thin, low-grade kind. Killers 
can sandwich the carcasses of such cattle with those of corn- 
fed steers, and get away with it; but the product of the rags 
has to sell on its merits—or, to be correct, its demerits. The 
common and mediocre steer is handicapped further by increased 
cost of processing and distributing, which is no small item. It 
costs as much to reduce a $5 steer to edible product as an $11 
bullock, and the freight on the product is the same per pound 
in both cases. 

It may be contended that during the winter and spring 
season common cattle have sold to relatively better advantage 
than good ones. The explanation is that during the first five 
months of the year, or until Texas shies its castor into the 
ring, such cattle are scarce, and that there is always a limited 
demand for this grade of beef; but the fact may also be noted 
that these cattle sell well only when they are fat, and the in- 
trinsic value of such cattle fed on corn is radically different 
from that of the same type of steer off grass. 

Southwestern pastures, especially those in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, are full of light cattle, moved there at the lightest 
weight and youngest age in the history of the industry—the 
kind of cattle that grow rather than put on fat; so that the 
proportion of stocker and feeder stuff in the final movement 
may be large. As corn reserves are low, the usual demand for 
sappy steers suited to a short feed may not develop, unless 
fat steers go to an $11 and $12 basis meanwhile, in which 
event those who play that game will take a chance. 

There will be a paucity of western cows and heifers this 
season, which should work to the advantage of steers. Some 
trade dopesters contend that expansion of the dairy industry 
will maintain beef production, overlooking the fact that cows 
rejected from dairy herds are usually classified as canners and 
cutters at the market, and that, in these days of specialization, 
Jerseys, Holsteins, and such comprise the bulk of the dairy cat- 
tle of commerce. A good red cow may be converted into decent 
beef with a little feed, but a Jersey, a Holstein, or an Ayrshire, 
never. The suggestion that dairy-herd culls will atone for 
deficiency in beef-cattle production is a joke. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


WING TO THE BACKWARDNESS OF SPRING, crops 

have had a rather unpropitious start. In the case of the 
winter grains, abandonment has been heavy. With a small 
acreage planted and with conditions generally lower than a 
year ago, prospects at present are for a considerably reduced 
harvest. This reduction is especially heavy in the case of rye, 
where the area sown is smaller by a million acres than that 
of 1922. Of course, favorable atmospheric conditions from 
now on may materially alter the outlook. 

Cold weather has likewise affected the sowing of spring 
grains. In Minnesota and the Dakotas the farmers are turn- 
ing to flax on an extensive scale, further restricting the spring- 
wheat area. The corn acreage in the South has suffered from 
the fact that farmers generally are going back to cotton, 
tempted by the prevailing high prices on that commodity. With 
mills everywhere running at full speed, supplies of cotton 
have sunk so low as to make it appear doubtful if they will 
last until the new crop is available. What influence the late 
exodus of black labor to northern industrial centers will have 
on the cotton industry of tre South remains to be seen. 

As a natural reaction from the big crop and low prices of 
last year, potatoes show a notable decline. 


TEN-YEAR GRAZING PERMITS APPROVED 


EN-YEAR PERMITS on national-forest ranges will be 
eee to stockmen beginning in 1925, at the same time that 
the new grazing fees go into effect, the Forest Service an- 
nounces. These long-term permits are to be granted for the 
full established preference of permittees owning commensurate 
dependent ranch property. Conditions specified are that reduc- 
tions of not to exceed 10 per cent may be made at the expira- 
tion of the first five years for the admission of new settlers or 
increases to small established users, and that remedial meas- 
ures for protective purposes may he taken during any year. 
Changes in fees and in allotment boundaries, and other admin- 
istrative readjustments, if any, will likewise be made at the 
end of the five years; but the Forest Service emphasizes that 
the policy will be to keep such changes down to a minimum. 

This action in establishing the ten-year term was taken in 
response to the unanimously expressed opinion of the stock- 
men’s representatives at the Ogden conference in March, who 
declared long-term permits to be “essential to the satisfactory 
financing, stability, and welfare” of the live-stock industry. 

Meetings for the discussion of the revised rules and regu- 
lations, to be embodied in the new “Manual,” have been set for 
Denver on June 25. Here Chief Forester Greeley, Will C. 
Barnes, and C. E. Rachford will meet with the stockmen’s com- 
mittee appointed at Ogden, consisting of Fen S. Hildreth, of 
Arizona, Vernon Metcalf, of Nevada, and Richard Dillon, of 
Colorado, for the cattlemen, and F. R. Marshall, of Utah, 
Worth Lee, of Idaho, and M. B. Otero, of New Mexico, for the 
wool-growers. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


T THE LAST QUARTERLY MEETING of the board of 

directors of the National Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 

tion, President John G. Brown was formally made chief execu- 

tive. The rapid establishment of new organizations makes it 

necessary for F. M. Simpson, general manager, to be absent 
from the office almost continuously. 

Eight co-operative commission associations are now oper- 
ating under the direction of the parent body: Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, National Stock 
Yards (East St. Louis), Peoria, and Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. The last-named agency was opened on May 3. 

Of the eight, five—Buffalo, Chicago, Indianapolis, National 
Stock Yards, and Peoria—already rank first on their respec- 
tive markets in the amount of business transacted. Besides 
those named, agencies are to be opened in the near future at 
Oklahoma City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, Evansville, 
Pittsburg, and other points. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 19-20, 1923—National Wheat Conference, Chicago, Ill. 
June 20, 1923—Annual Live Stock Feeders’ Convention, Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 


June 25, 1923—Meeting of Forest Officials with Live-Stock Pro- 

a Committee for Revision of Grazing Manual, Denver, 
‘olo. 

August 27-29, 1923—Annual Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 2-10, 1923—World’s Dairy Congress, Washington, D. C., 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 

November 3-10, 1923—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 17-24, 1923—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


January 19-26, 1924—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


AUTION AND CONSERVATISM are still the 

CC dominant features in industry, and conditions 

are gravitating toward a sounder basis. Build- 

ing has slowed down in New York City and Chicago 

because of strikes and high labor and material costs. 

There is a big current output in most industries that 

has not yet cleaned up the back log of piled-up orders, 

but commitments are on a reduced scale. Car-load- 
ings are at the peak. 

There is a lessened demand in the steel industry, 
particularly for structural steel, although shipments 
on old orders are maintained at a high rate. There 
were numerous declines last month in prices of manu- 
factured steel articles, basic pig iron yielding $3 per 
ton. However, steel output and prices are still above 
those prevailing at the beginning of the year. Pre- 
dictions are common of reduced activities in the auto- 
mobile industry, although present manufacturing 
shows no appreciable lessening. 

The lull in the buying of textiles noted a month 
ago still continues, although production has not been 
seriously reduced. Prices are somewhat lower. There 
is a reduced pace in cotton-manufacturing, and more 
quiet in the buying of woolens. 

Hide prices averaged lower during May, largely 
on account of the slump in Argentine prices. This 
has affected the leather trade, which showed some 
weakness. 

Call loans are a little firmer, but time funds are 
unchanged. Foreign exchange rates are unsteady, 
with a further break in German marks. Railroad 
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stocks and industrials scored a slight decline during 
May. Bank clearings are above those of a year ago, 
business failures fewer, and collections fair. 

The crop season is generally late. Wheat prom- 
ises a smaller total yield than last year. Grain prices 
all show a decline compared with a month ago. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing June 2, 1923, was $3.24, compared with $3.28 
for the previous week and $3.18 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 


IMPORT DUTY ON CANADIAN 
STOCKERS 


PON THE PASSAGE of the Tariff Act of 
1922 the Washington representatives of the 
[ American Farm Bureau Federation appro- 
priated unto themselves great credit for its agricul- 
tural and live-stock schedules, including the import 
duties on live stock and meats. Scarcely,was the ink 
dry on the act-before a petition was filed by Cray 
Silver, head of the legislative bureau of the federa- 
tion, asking for an investigation of thé cattle duty. 
In support of his request he submitted « brief entitled 
“The Useless Cattle Tariff.” The application, ‘in 
effect, asks for a 50 per cent reduction in the import 
duty on stockers and feeders from Canada (the duty 
on fat animals to remain as at present), and is said to 
have been filed at the request of the farm-bureau rep- 
resentatives in Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

The points sought to be made in the statement of 
Mr. Silver to the, Tariff Commission are practically 
the same as those urged by the Canadian stockmen 
when the tariff bill was under consideration by Con- 
gress. Indeed, it would seem that the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation simply put 
the rubber stamp of approval on the arguments of 
our Canadian neighbors. Whatever logic there may 
be in this document would apply with almost equal 
force to the removal of the duty on all agricultural 
products. Mr. Silver considers stockers and feeders 
as raw material which is manufactured by the feeder 
into the finished animal ready for the block, and he 
argues that such raw material should be admitted 
free. Against this it may be said that range cattle, 
whether on the stocker order or as fat beef, are the 
finished product of the western ranchman just as 
much as fed animals are the finished product of the 
feeder. Mr. Silver expresses great sympathy and 
concern for the Canadian stockmen because they do 
not have free entry into the United States, declaring 
that, unless this relief is given, they will be impov- 
erished and driven out of business. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has undertaken a big job 
when it starts out to correct any hardships that our 
tariff system may impose on such foreign nations as 
wish to ship their surplus here. 
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THE PRODUCER regrets the inconsistent position 
of the Farm Bureau Federation on this tariff ques- 
tion—a position which has provoked some criticism 
from its members and is sure to weaken the influence 
of that fine organization. 


Below we quote an editorial from Wallaces’ 
Farmer of May 18, 1923, stating that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has made a serious mistake 


in championing the removal of the duty on Canadian 
stockers : 


IMPORTING CANADIAN FEEDER CATTLE 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is taking steps 
to have Canadian feeder cattle brought into the United States 
without paying a tariff. We believe that this is a serious 
mistake. The cattlemen of the western United States are al- 
ready producing a great abundance of feeder cattle, as is 
indicated by the heavy shipments from leading markets. 
Moreover, they are selling these feeder cattle at only slightly 
above the pre-war level, and at a price which averages less, 
rather than more, than the cost of production. The larger 
number of. feeder cattle available to Corn Belt farmers re- 
sulting, froin the admission of Canadian feeders without tariff 
might reduce the price by fifty cents a hundred pounds. If 
30, we venture to say that the price of the finished cattle would 
be reduceg by even more than this. It is a poor time now to 
work fér.an expansion in numbers of cattle either by removing 
tariffs or by encouraging our cattlemen to extend their breed- 
ing operations. Five or six years from now there may be 
a great shortage of cattle, but at the present time we are faced 
with a cattle surplus rather than a cattle shortage. 


To the same effect is an editorial from the Daily 
National Live Stock Reporter (published at East St. 
Louis, Ill.), of May 21, 1923: 


NO REAL GAIN IN DUTY-FREE STOCKERS 


We note considerable criticism among the farm press 
over the attempt of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to have Canadian stocker and feeder cattle brought into the 
United States free of duty. Inasmuch as the Farm Bureau 
Federation is supposed to be a nation-wide movement, such 
an endeavor as this is playing one part of its members against 
the best interests of another part. 

The stocker and feeder cattle “consumed” or finished an- 
nually in the Corn Belt are largely home-grown, or else come 
from the west and southwestern range country. Up to this 
time there has been no acute shortage of stocker and feeder 
cattle discernible. The Farm Bureau Federation movement, 
therefore, is solely and simply an endeavor to get the raw 
material on a cheaper basis. If this be done, it will work hard- 
ship on the range cattle-raisers of Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wyoming, and other western states that specialize 
in well-bred cattle. The range-cattle districts have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Corn Belt farmers in all the 
latter’s efforts to impose protective tariffs on agricultural 
products in general. It is, therefore, manifestly unfair for 
the Mid-West to “throw down” their comrades for an essen- 
tially local, selfish issue. 

For a few paltry dollars saved per load of cattle the 
Corn Belt stands to lose the friendship and co-operation of 
the western cattle-raisers, and will ultimately face reprisals 
that will prove costly indeed. For instance, the far-western 
states do not produce sufficient corn and oats to meet their 
local requirements. If the Corn Belt deserts them and lets 
down the bars to Canadian cattle, it would be quite feasible 
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and most likely for the western states to line up with the 
South and consuming sections of the East, and have the duty 
taken off Argentine corn, Canadian feedstuffs, and the like. 
The range-cattle industry is in none too good condition at this 
time. The ranchmen are confronted with production costs 
well above the market price of their commodity, as compared 
with pre-war levels. They are in no position successfully to 
meet competition in the way of duty-free stock cattle from 
Canada. 

We believe the United States Tariff Commission 
will not look with favor on this application for a re- 
duction in the import duty on live stock. In any event, 
nothing will be done by the commission without a full 
hearing. This matter is receiving the careful atten- 
tion of the officers of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


THE ANDERSON REPORT 


ROBABLY the most exhaustive investigation 

ever undertaken in this country into the subject 

of the great disparity between prices paid pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs and those charged consumers has 
been that conducted by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, of which Sydney 
Anderson, member of the House of Representatives 
from Minnesota, is chairman. Besides Mr. Anderson, 
four other members of the House and five senators 
are serving on the commission. A full year has been 
required to complete its work, in which a vast number 
of experts has collaborated. 

The report finds that, on the average of all articles 
investigated, out of every dollar paid by the consumer 
nearly half, or 49 cents, represents the cost of selling 
or distribution; manufacturing charges amount to 17 
cents, and 14 cents goes to manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer as net profit; leaving just 20 cents, or 
one-fifth, to the original producer. On a 10-cent loaf 
of bread the charges are divided thus: retailer, 1.9 
cents (1.6 cents for expense and 0.3 cent for profit) ; 
baker, 4.3 cents (1.3 cents for expense, 1.6 cents for 
selling, 0.8 cent for overhead, and 0.6 cent for profit) ; 
miller, 1 cent; elevator man, 0.3 cent; the farmer who 
grew the wheat, 2.5 cents—to take care of his expense 
of operation, overhead, taxes, transportation, and, 
last but not least, profit! 

What do these figures, and a great mass of like 
tenor, signify? Do they suggest a haphazard system 
of merchandising, with a piratical multiplication of 
unnecessary secondary agencies; or do they rather 
indicate such a complexity of more or less indispen- 
sable “middleman” activities —a natural result of 
modern commercial development—as greatly to swell 
the cost to the ultimate consumer, while at the same 
time, to keep that cost just below the limit at which 
the consumer would rebel, the primary producer is 
handed a mere dole as his share? In the view of the 
commission, the evidence points principally toward 
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the latter condition. The statement, so often made 
by apologists for the middleman, with or without the 
support of figures, that the profits made by any indi- 
vidual link in the long chain of intermediaries (grant- 
ing the necessity of these) are not excessive, and that 
most of them are operating on the narrowest possible 
margin, is shown to have some substantial basis in 
fact. Thus, in the retail meat industry, which has so 
often been under fire of late, it is maintained that the 
cost of operation between 1913 and 1921 increased 
from 10 to 18.5 cents on every dollar of sales, while 
profits during the same period decreased from 3.5 to 
2.7 cents. 


Conceding that our. distributive methods are un- 
economical, what can be done about it? Not much, 
thinks the commission. In a personal statement Mr. 
Anderson emits this sigh: 


I would have made almost any sacrifice, or would have 
given almost anything which it was in my power to give, if, as 
a result of this investigation, it had been possible to develop a 
formula, a new rule-of-thumb plan of distribution, which could 
have been applied to the situation much as a mustard plaster 
is applied to the back of the patient to eliminate pain; but I am 
convinced that there is no such formula. 

The whole question, it is held, is almost hopelessly 
complicated. To make any dent in the economic 
structure on which our system of distribution rests, 
it is necessary to go to the root of the problem and 
attack each factor individually. The American pub- 
lic, we are told, has gradually come to expect such a 
variety of services from those who supply its food 
needs that an army of handlers has naturally sprung 
into existence, for which it must make up its mind to 
be mulcted. If it wants its groceries delivered in the 
kitchen, it must be prepared to pay the wages of the 
delivery boy and for the upkeep of his wagon. And 
so with a lot of other frills which our lazy and extrav- 
agant ways have fastened upon the “system.” The 
enormous growth of cities during the last few dec- 
ades, with the consequent congestion of traffic; the 
varied diet of our people, requiring the transportation 
of perishable commodities over long distances; the 
great multiplication of kinds of foodstuffs, of little or 
no intrinsic difference, but each responding to a defi- 
nite demand; poor marketing facilities, and inefficient 
business methods, are other causes contributing to 
the price inflation. 

As might be expected from this, the commission is 
chary of suggestions for reform. The recommenda- 
tion is made that “steps should be taken by munici- 
palities, transportation companies, and marketing 
agencies to create facilities for efficient handling and 
conservation of foodstuffs.” If producers, at the same 
time, could develop their co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations so as to bring about a material reduction in 
selling charges, and could take over much of the grad- 
ing and classification for which middlemen now are 
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compelled to maintain expensive organizations; and 
if consumers, on their side, could learn to economize 
on so-called “free” services, and would insist on pat- 
ronizing only such stores as conduct their business on 
an efficient and economical basis, some progress might 
be made in solving this difficult and vexatious problem. 


All of which, of course, spells ORGANIZATION. 


To sum up, the findings of the commission are 
largely negative, and we are left pretty much where 
we were before. This is by no means saying that its 
immense labors have been of little value. The enor- 
mous mass of statistical material contained in the re- 
port would alone more than justify its publication, 
and must form the starting-point for any attack on 
the problem in the future. If, besides, it would cause 
dispensers of glib panaceas to stop and take breath, 
much good would have been accomplished. 


RELATIVE RATES ON LIVE STOCK AND 
' ITS PRODUCT 


OWA PACKERS have filed a complaint with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission involving the 
relationship between the rates on live stock and 
its product. In their petition they ask that the carri- 
ers be required to establish just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory rates on meats, but that “in no event 
should rates for the transportation of fresh meats and 
packing-house products (cured meat in packages and 
in bulk) exceed rates contemporaneously in effect 
from the said Mississippi River crossings to the same 
destination points upon live stock.” 


This again puts in issue a controversy which has 
been waged intermittently between the big and little 
packers in the East and the West before railroad 
committees and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since refrigerator cars became a factor in the trans- 
portation of fresh meat. Several years before the 
Interstate Commerce Law was enacted there were 
arbitrations and awards between packers and the 
carriers, designed to put on a commercial parity, so 
far as railroad charges were concerned, the eastern 
slaughterer with his western competitor. Since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission came into existence 
there have been a number of leading cases on this 
relationship. The eastern packer has contended for 
such rates on live stock, compared with the product, 
as would permit him to operate in competition with 
western packing-houses; and both sides have always 
seemed to want a shade the better of the adjustment. 
Like most industries and all commercial centers, they 
were more interested in the relationship of the rates 
than in their inherent reasonableness and justness. 
The interest of the producer of live stock is broader, 
in that he wants competition preserved between the 
slaughterers east and west, and at the same time he 
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desires rates, both on the live article and its product, 
that are reasonable and just, so that no unnecessary 
transportation burden is added to the price paid by 
the ultimate consumer. 

Throughout all the years of controversy about 
these live and product rates there has never been 
established a basis which was applied uniformly 
throughout the United States. In the territory where 
the competition was not so keen the product rates 
were generally maintained by the railroads on a con- 
siderably higher level than that prevailing on live 
stock. In fiercely competitive territory, such as from 
Missouri River markets east-bound to Chicago and 
the Mississippi River, most of the time the product 
rates were the same as those on live stock; and during 
the period when rebates were in vogue, frequently the 
actual charges on the product were less than those on 
live stock. 


THE PRODUCER does not fear that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the instant case will lay 
down a principle that the product rates shall not ex- 
ceed the rates on live stock, as demanded by the Iowa 
packers. That would be contrary to all former deci- 
sions of the commission, and would seriously disturb 
existing conditions, as well as wipe out any commer- 
cial equality between eastern and western packers. 
In those earlier periods when this disputed issue was 
arbitrated the awards always declared that the rates 
on fresh meat should be materially higher than those 
on live animals, while on cured meats, particularly 
on pork products, there should not be so great a differ- 
ence between the rates on the live animal and its 
product. In order to maintain any semblance of com- 
mercial parity, the product rates should be consider- 
ably higher than on live animals. 

The officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association will appear in this case for the dual pur- 
pose of maintaining that a fair and reasonable compe- 
tition between the slaughterers east and west be pre- 
served, and that the rates both on live animals and 
their product be fixed on a reasonable and just basis. 


RATES ON COTTONSEED CAKE AND 
MEAL 


TYWHE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION and the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association have joined the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association in a general 
complaint before the Interstate Commerec Commis- 
sion, charging that the existing rates on cottonseed 
hulls, cake, and meal, and related vegetable oil cakes 
and meals, are unjust and unreasonable. A complaint 
brought by the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation is now pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in which complainant seeks a re- 
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duction in the mileage rates heretofore authorized 
on cake and meal from Oklahoma points. High 
freight rates and high prices for cake and meal have 
materially cut down the use of these feeds in the 
inter-mountain region. 


SHADY LIVE-STOCK TRANSACTIONS 


CASE that has attracted considerable atten- 
At in stock-yard circles occurred in Chicago 
last month, when a live-stock commission man 
who had filled an order with sheep while these were 
still in the feeding-yard, reporting the sale to the 
owner of the animals at a figure lower than that at 
which they were sold, in addition to charging both 
seller and buyer a commission, after due hearing 
before the Chicago Live Stock Exchange was judged 
guilty of uncommercial and dishonest conduct. Mem- 
bers of the exchange were notified to cease business 
relations with him, his bond was canceled, and his 
pens at the yards were locked up. 


It is with some show of justifiable satisfaction that 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange relates the circum- 
stances of this regrettable incident, taking the occa- 
sion to emphasize the advantages of the open, com- 
petitive market, where opportunities for such “irreg- 
ularities” are reduced to a minimum, and pointing out 
that at the public stock-yards every transaction is 
under the constant surveillance of government agen- 
cies. 


THE TEXAS MURDERS 


N THE NIGHT of April 1, while Horace L. 
() Roberson and W. D. Allison, inspectors for the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, were sitting quietly talking to a group of 
friends in the lobby of a hotel at Seminole, Texas, 
the door was thrust open, a shotgun was discharged 
at each of the two men in turn, and both were in- 
stantly killed. The assassins were two notorious cat- 
tle-thieves who had been run down by the inspectors 
and against whom they were to testify before the 
grand jury the next day. They made their escape to 
a waiting automobile, pursued by Mrs. Roberson, who 
fired at them with a toy pistol, slightly wounding 
both. Two hours later they telephoned to the sheriff 
that their gasoline had given out and that they wished 
to surrender. They were arrested and indicted for 
murder; bail was denied them, and the case has been 
set for trial on June 18. 

This story seems to take one back fifty years, to 
the time when cattle-stealing was yet an every-day 
pastime on the western plains and when human life 
was cheap. It breathes of frontier days. That there 
should be a few survivals of the race that thought 
little of pulling the trigger at those who presumed to 
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interfere with their lawless practices is perhaps not 
to be wondered at. The surprise is rather in the 
fact that they imagined they could still “get away 
with it.” For cold-blooded brutality the crime has 
had few equals. But the horror which it has in- 
spired in all parts of the Southwest, and the prompt- 
ness with which the local authorities and the officials 
of the Texas association have moved in the matter 
of bringing the culprits to justice, should serve notice 
that the chapter of popular indifference and judicial 
leniency toward this sort of banditry is forever 
closed. 

The regret at the death of the two courageous and 
efficient men who lost their lives in the pursuit of their 
duty will be widespread. 


“FATHER, I HAVE ERRED!” 


HOSE MEMBERS of the American National 

Live Stock Association who hold in regretful 

memory the many futile efforts made to convince 
the packers and commission men that a certain 
amount of government supervision was good for 
them, should derive some belated comfort from the 
fact that this view of the matter now seems to have 
been adopted by these agencies themselves. In a 
pamphlet in defense of “The Armour-Morris Pur- 
chase,” recently issued by Armour & Co., effective 
capital is made of the provisions of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act which “safeguard the public” and 
“assure against monopoly” through the power given 
the Secretary of Agriculture to “investigate the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted” and to “disci- 
pline firms and individuals who do not conform to 
fair rules and regulations.” 

In Kay Wood’s interesting article, “The Live- 
Stock Commission Business at Chicago,” printed in 
the May PRODUCER, the following unequivocal confes- 
sion is made: 


The commission men violently opposed that law [the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Act] so long as there was a fear that it 
might destroy the work of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
or the organization of the market; but, with the feeling that 
the administration recognizes the constructive features of live- 
stock exchanges in general, they have accepted most sincerely 
the operation of the law. 


With the usefulness of this act, and the fairness 
of its administration, thus unanimously conceded, let 
us, before definitely relegating to past history this 
controversial chapter in the history of the American 
live-stock industry, once more congratulate those 
clear-visioned men whose views have been so splen- 
didly vindicated. 


“T certainly like THE PRODUCER as a magazine. I think it is 
one of the best gotten up and most instructive trade journals 
that come across my desk, and I want to do our part in keeping 
it up to its present high standard.”—-W. B. Tace, Omaha, Neb. 


CANADIAN CATTLE FOR ENGLAND 


J. E. P. 


ANADA is having an opportunity to realize that the 
C British market is a long distance away and its promised 
stocker trade somewhat of an illusion. For many years Cana- 
dian cattlemen have dreamed of the day when the British 
barrier against their stock cattle would be demolished. Their 
statesmen made a path across the Atlantic in quest of this 
boon, until success rewarded their efforts. The first consign- 
ment of Canuck stockers recently reached the English and 
Scotch markets, getting a picturesque greeting; but financial 
results of initial shipments have not been satisfactory, and, 
to make matters worse, cattle critics across the water are 
indulging in severe strictures on the character of Canadian 
bovinity. This criticism may be captious or inspired, as a 
certain element, both in Britain and in Ireland, is resentful 
of the Canadian invasion. 


But the real menace to a broad trade in stockers between 
Canada and Britain is running cost. When exclusion ended, 
$16 per head was the quotation on ocean space. That charge 
has now been raised to $22, and is headed upward. Ocean 
carriers evidently are en to their job, and do not intend to 
let Canadian cattlemen get away with it all. 


The logical market for Canadian stockers is not Britain, 
but the United States, and Canadian cattlemen now realize 
the bonanza they enjoyed during the free-trade period. If 
they intend to develop the British market, it must be done with 
beef, not stock, cattle. Ocean and rail cost from Alberta to 
Liverpool will chew up more money than the 1% cents per 
pound duty imposed by the present tariff. 


PACKER HEARINGS TO BE RESUMED 


EARINGS on the acquisition of the Morris meat-packing 

business by Armour & Co. will be resumed at Chicago 
on June 18, in continuation of the hearings already held at 
Kansas City from April 30 to May 4, at East St. Louis on 
May 7 and 8, and at Omaha on May 10 and 11. The date of 
the final hearing to be held in Washington has not yet been 
announced. 


Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, Secretary of the Interior 
under President Taft and former counsel for the Market Com- 
mittee of the American National Live Stock Association, has 
been employed as special attorney by the government in this 
case. Mr. Fisher has taken part in hearings before Congress 
on the packer and live-stock industry, and by his experience is 
qualified to render able assistance in determining the effect 
on the live-stock and meat-packing business of the elimination 
of Morris & Co. from the packing field. 


PER-CAPITA MEAT CONSUMPTION 


HE ENCOURAGING UPWARD TREND in meat con- 

sumption is still being maintained. In December and Jan- 
uary last the total per-capita increase was 2.6 pounds over the 
same months a year ago. Most of this increase is due to pork, © 
but beef is also scoring a slight advance. The figures for 
federally inspected meats for the two months were: 


Beef and 


Veal Pork Mutton Total 
January, 1923...................... 3.9 5.3 0.4 9.6 
December, 1922................... 3.7 5.1 0.3 9.1 
TOME, TO iin. 3.6 4.4 0.4 8.4 
December, 1921.................... 3.1 4.3 0.3 “ce 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO TO SAVE THE LIVE-STOCK 
INDUSTRY? 


LITCHTON, ARIZ., May 7, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We read numerous accounts of the rapid return of pros- 
perity. We read of increases in wages, of advances in prices 
of tires, of increases in production and sales of automobiles, 
of the traffic on railroads, which for the first quarter of the 
current year was the greatest ever known, and of trade reports, 
which from all over the country are excellent. It looks like a 
return of prosperity, does it not? 


How about the producer—the backbone of the nation? 
He was the first one to suffer in the crisis, with no improve- 
ment up to the present time, and none in sight. Do you think 
this wave of prosperity is sound and will stand unless the 
producer also receives some share of it? Ninety-nine per cent 
of the live-stock men in the Southwest are “broke;” ninety- 
nine per cent of the farmers in this state are “broke;” and one 
of the principal reasons for their plight is that they are not 
organized. 


As far back as we are able to get statistics here, cattle 
have always increased in value from one to one and a half 
cents per pound around February and March. This year they 
opened the new Union Stock Yards in Los Angeles, and prices 
in February and March, instead of increasing as in previous 
years, have decreased from one to one and a half cents per 
pound. 


The producers know this to be a fact. Most of them are 
cussing the Union Stock Yards bunch and the packers. Now, 
this course is all wrong. It is not right to cuss them. They 
are all nice people and smart people. They hire and pay for 
some of the best brains in the country. They pay some of the 
best orators available to attend our conventions. I also notice 
now their articles are given the best space in the best maga- 
zine we have ever had, THE PRODUCER. 


If the “Big Five” can do so much with their organization, 
what could we producers do with a membership of between 
eight and ten million? Instead of having cattle, sheep, cotton, 
farm, and fruit associations, we should ‘all start working right 
now to merge them into one big National Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

When Mr. Hoover was appointed Food Administrator, 
about the first thing he did was to establish meatless days. 
That was absolutely unnecessary. It never became necessary 
during the war, and would not have become necessary had the 
war continued until the present time. Don’t you think a rep- 
resentative sent to Washington at that time from a National 
Producers’ Association, representing eight million members, 
could have righted that wrong? Also, while most of the able- 
bodied men were fighting for their country for one dollar a 
day, the railroad employees were getting six to nine dollars 
a day. More than this, they struck for higher wages, and got 
them. The producer paid. What could we have done in that 


case, had we been properly organized? People can get along 
without new automobiles, etc., but they have to eat. 

It is time for us to wake up. We should not only be able 
to save our own industry, but also render a great service to 
our country; for the prosperity we read about is not sound 
and will not last unless the producer is getting his share of it. 

We already hear rumblings of another general election. 
If we should be unlucky enough to have a change of adminis- 
tration, then God help us! Think of the millions of pounds 
of hides, wool, and frozen meats which will come pouring in 
from Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand! 


During our national convention in Los Angeles and our 
state convention here in Arizona representatives of the new 
Union Stock Yards of Los Angeles tried to dominate us. I 
was approached by men at both conventions who asked me not 
to take any part in any act which would incur the enmity of 
the packers and the stock-yards, as they were too strong and 
we could not afford to “get in bad” with them. Just so long 
as we cringe under that threat we shall accomplish nothing. 
We are practically all “broke” now under packer control; so 
what more can they do to us? Any change we might be able 
to bring about might help us, but could not make matters 
any worse. 


There have been many misrepresentations made about our 
national president, Fred Bixby, on account of his stand against 
the Union Stock Yards. I have known Mr. Bixby all my life. 
He has always been a successful operator and a square shooter. 
Few of us really appreciate how lucky we are to have a man 
of his caliber as president. He is giving about 355 days a 
year of his time, and spending at least ten thousand dollars 
a year of his own money, trying to assist us. He absolutely 
has no selfish motive. The live-stock business has been his 
life’s work. He loves his profession, and is doing his best to 
save the industry. 


There is no argument in favor of the Union Stock Yards 
from our standpoint. What would you think of a manufac- 
turer who, after putting in expensive equipment, building up 
and maintaining an efficient organization, produces a good 
article, and then puts himself at the mercy of some other 
agency when it comes to selling his product? That is exactly 
what we do when we consign to the Union Stock Yards. The 
minute the car starts rolling we are at the mercy of some other 
agency. Nobody but a cattleman would do it. The stock- 
yard representatives say it is different. It is different because 
it takes a factory about a week to produce its article, and it 
takes us three years. 


I asked a representative of one of the big packers last 
year what they would do when all the cattle-raisers and feed- 
ers were broke. He informed me the packers figured that 
there is a sucker born every minute, that most of the suckers 
were born with an inclination to handle live stock, and that 
when one went broke there were two to take his place. That 
may have been the case in the past, but now those two who 
would take his place are not going to be financed. 
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Please do not consider me a pessimist, as I intend to stay 
in the cattle business just as long as I possibly can, and have 
handled more cattle in the last year than ever before. 

We have our backs to the wall now, fighting—not particu- 
larly fighting the packers nor any other agency, but fighting 
for an existence. We must not swing wildly and blindly. If 
we do, we shall get popped on the chin and take the count. 
Let us fight scientifically, and heed the advice of our manager 
in our corner between rounds. Let us all co-operate with our 
national president. He has already done a great deal along 
the lines of financing, marketing, etc. But there is much more 
to be done, and with a national organization we can accom- 
plish it. By co-operation, close supervision, economy, and less 
borrowing, we can save what can be made the greatest of all 
industries. 

T. F. DOYLE. 


COUNTRY BUYING VERSUS THE CENTRAL 
MARKET 


KNIGHT, Wyo., May 22, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the February issue of THE Propucer C. M. O’Donel 
asks, “Why is a stock-yard?” and in his own way goes on to 
answer the question. My answer is: A stock-yard—or rather 
a central market—is because the people slept in the profound 
stupor of ignorance. 

A number of years before the Great War a local banker, 
who had taken over a ranch on a mortgage and was feeding the 
hay to cattle which he later intended to put on the Omaha 
market, had a call from two cattle-buyers from the west coast. 
They wanted beef, but would take only steers. As they offered 
something better than he expected to get on the eastern mar- 
ket, he let them have the steers. This was in March. The 
next year the same men came again, still looking for steers 
only, and with the same result. The third year other Califor- 
nia buyers came; but this time they took cows as well as steers. 
And so from year to year it grew, until they would buy any- 
thing that could be disposed of on the big central markets, 
and at a price that was more profitable to the grower. They 
also came earlier each year, until some of the first arrived 
while we were yet haying, and offered to contract the cattle to 
be delivered as gathered. Each year they reached a little far- 
ther east, until they got as far as Rawlins, Wyoming—two 
hundred miles east of the dividing line between the west coast 
and the Missouri River—and until not over 5 per cent of the 
cattle went to the central market from a community that had 
previously shipped everything there. A careful survey of the 
term of years that we have had a chance to observe the results 
of country buying versus the central marketing system will 
prove that there was at least a difference of a dollar a hundred 
pounds in favor of the man who sold his cattle at the ranch. 

What was the reason for this difference? The learned 
professors who write the propaganda for the Los Angeles 
stock-yards will say that there was a greater demand for the 
stuff west than east, and that the buyers were saving the 
freight from Omaha to the point where they bought the cattle. 
This, of course, is partially true; but would they have turned 
so much of their saving in freight over to the producer if they 
could have avoided it? These are not the only, or indeed the 
main, factors in the case. The real reason is that the man who 
sells at home is a reasonably free agent, who can stop and 
consider whether the price offered is a fair one, and whether 
it is better to accept it or use a stack or two of hay in feeding 
the cattle for a time; whereas the man who ships to a central 
market has no choice—he accepts: what is offered him that day. 
He may smile or curse, according to his psychological bent, but 
he accepts the buyer’s terms. 
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Let me illustrate a little further: In our town lives a 
hide-buyer, who came there several years age, and who has 
waxed fat and prosperous. When he first came to this local- 
ity he had a team and wagon, and ranged far afield in the 
pursuit of his chosen vocation. But later he sold his team. 
On inquiry it was found that he did not need it any longer, 
as he was now getting all his hides in town, where he could 
buy them from 25 to 50 per cent cheaper than in the country. 
The rancher probably needed the money; or he was tired of 
seeing the hides around, and took them to town, hoping to get 
a fair price; and then, rather than haul them home again, he 
accepted what was offered him. If the hides had been on the 
ranch, either the buyer would have paid what the seller con- 
sidered a fair price, or the hides would have continued to 
adorn the fence. Is not this an almost perfect miniature 
picture of the live-stock man and the central market? To take 
your unsold product ten miles away from home places you at 
a disadvantage; take it a hundred, and you have increased 
your handicap in the direct ratio to the miles you have trav- 
eled; take it a thousand, and you are hog-tied and ready for 
slaughter. 

The packers tell us that they would welcome some plan of 
orderly marketing; and yet they allow their satellites, the 
builders of the Los Angeles yards, to try to throttle the best- 
developed plan of orderly marketing which this country has 
seen in the last thirty years. Country buying promotes the very 
essence of orderly marketing. Let me illustrate again: In the 
early fall Pacific-coast buyers contracted with some of my 
neighbors for their fat two- and three-year-old steers at 6% to 
612 cents, and took their fat cows at 5 cents. Shortly after this 
came the customary decline which is annually staged to catch 
the grass-beef crop on the Chicago and Missouri River markets, 
and the buyers began to offer less money; but the cattle were at 
home, and so, instead of being sold at a sacrifice, they were put 
on feed, and in December and January were worked off at 
prices enough above those of the early fall to pay the feed bill. 

Country buying is synonymous with orderly marketing. 
With it, glutted markets would be unknown. Bare spots could 
also be averted by making the date of delivery optional with 
the buyer, giving him a leeway of, say, fifteen days. 

There is one point about country buying that is seldom 
discussed. It is this, that the men—not those who furnish the 
money, but those who inspect and purchase the cattle—prefer 
the central market plan, with its three square meals a day and 
a comfortable bed at home every night. They naturally shrink 
from the discomfort—the long, cold rides, ete. But which can 
we better afford to have shrink—the buyer or our beef? 

Of course, it may be said by the advocates of the central 
markets that, if the prices are not satisfactory at any given 
time, the stockman can put his stock on feed and ship it later, 
just as he could follow the same process and later sell at 
home. But a factor comes in here which, though more or less 
intangible, is nevertheless very real. If the man is going to 
sell at home, he has a definite offer; he knows to a cent what 
the stuff will bring him, and knows with equal definiteness 
whether he will accept it. But if he is going to ship to a 
central market, he has probably been keeping his eye on the 
market papers—colorful things, always looking on the bright 
side, and quoting the sales that topped the market. He sees 
there that John Jones topped the market with two loads of 
hay-fed beef at $8.50, and reasons that his own cattle ought to 
be_as good as Jones’s. Besides, he had a bad run last time, and 
hopes to do better now. So he orders the cars and puts the 
stuff on the rails. But everything, instead of being better, is 
just a little worse than the previous year. He gets $6.15 for 
the top end of his two loads, with sixteen head out at a nickel. 
He takes the first train for home, makes the money go as far 
as it will, and starts the same fool process over again. 
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A sale at home is a certainty; a sale at a central market 
is in 95 per cent of cases an unrealized hope. 

Survey the conditions that surround the production of live 
stock, and note how the producer takes nearly all the hazards 
of the game—droughts, poor calf crops, hard winters, diseases 
of every kind; absorbing every trouble and expense until the 
product is within a week of the consumer’s platter. 


In the writer’s opinion, if the west-coast butchers had been 
compelled to go directly to the country for their supplies for 
another five years, the benefit to the producer would have been 
so apparent that no power could have prevented a general re- 
vision of our marketing agencies. I further believe that the 
leading buyers fully realized this, and, being loath to lose the 
advantage over the seller which the present system gives them, 
arbitrarily stepped in and established the Los Angeles yards, 
so that, whether the stock goes west or east, no comparative 
estimate can be made as to the relative merits of country as 
against central market buying. 


What are we going to do about it? Are we going to con- 
tinue to market our live stock on what might be called a poker 
plan, with the high cards- held by the purchasing interests? 
Or have we the brains and energy to reorganize our business 
on business principles? Most of what has been done so far 
toward regulating market agencies is good, but it is only small 
change. Nothing can ever really help until we realize that to 
ship a perishable, unpriced product to market is fundamentally 
wrong. 
CHARLES A. MYERS. 


- PURE-BRED CATTLE-MARKET OUTLOOK 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We are accustomed now to make comparisons with 1913— 
the year before the war began. That year 36,169 Shorthorn 
pedigrees were recorded—only about 40 per cent as many as 
in 1922. That marks progress in the Shorthorn business. 
Census reports show over 1,200,000 fewer cattle, and 
2,741,000 fewer beef cattle, in the United States in 1920 than 
in 1910. In the meantime, registered Shorthorns have more 
than doubled. 


The lesson is quite obvious: Pure-bred cattle are making 
slow but sure inroads on scrubs. But what a tremendous 
field still remains! We are told that only 3 per cent of all 
cattle in the United States are pure-bred. A marked decrease 
in the number of cattle, an increase in numbers of pure-breds, 
and still 97 per cent of grade- and scrub-owners to work on, 
are conditions to consider. 

The question of markets is one uppermost in the minds 
of producers today. The past ten years have marked in Amer- 
ica tremendous urban growth. This may be regretted; but 
economic laws are inexorable, and cannot and will not be de- 
nied their pound of flesh. Is it not well for those who remain 
on the land to feel that everyone who leaves the soil to seek 
fortune in the city strengthens the market of the farmer by 
joining the great ranks of consumers? 

From 1910 to 1920 the population of the United States 
increased nearly 15,000,000, or nearly 15 per cent. City popu- 
lation increased 28.8 per cent, and rural population 3.2 per 
cent. In 1910 54.2 per cent of our people were rural; in 1920, 
48.6 per cent. For the first time in the history of our country, 
today less than 50 per cent reside on farms or in towns of 
less than 2,500 population. The world’s best markets are 
being built up within our own borders. 

The welfare of the pure-bred cattle-breeder rests upon the 
prosperity of the farmer. Prices for live stock and grain have 
improved during 1922. Feeders have more generally made 
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profits. The reverse was true in 1919, 1920, and 1921. Money 
has become easier in agricultural districts, and the federal 
reserve banks have unbuckled and will extend six months’ 
credit instead of three months’. From the market angle, con- 
ditions look better; but no one can afford to expect cattle or 
anything else to market themselves. The best farm or factory 
in the world will not return profit without work and brains. 


J. L. TORMEY. 


REASON WHY LAMB IS NOT POPULAR 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 7, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Constructive breeders of sheep for wool and mutton have 
done well, but they have not succeeded in bettering the sale of 
lamb. An idea has been created among them to the effect that 
all lambs, if young enough, are fit for good mutton. That may 
be true, with certain exceptions. However, this would not be 
appreciated by consumers who cook by the modern method of 
electricity, gas, or gasoline. 


Breeders grumble at the sale of lambs, butchers complain 
that few kill out with profit, and consumers say that there is 
too much tallow in the average lamb to cook. Early maturity 
in both the dual-purpose and the improved mutton sheep has 
made the lamb too fat to appeal to the consumer with his 
modern methods of quick cooking. This is the cause of the 
decline in the consumption of mutton and lamb. There is a 
radical change in the diet of people at the present time, due to 
the domestic economy in cooking fuel. The consumption of all 
meats in our cities will depend on the fuel employed. Few 
people realize the importance of this factor. 


S. S. DOUGHERTY. 


WINTER FEEDING RUINOUS TO WYOMING 
STOCKMEN 


DouGuLas, Wyo., May 6, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Stockmen in Wyoming who live on irrigated ranches and 
have to put up hay to feed their stock through the winter are 
very glad to see spring come and the grass start. The past 
year will not show any profit on cattle, and I sincerely trust 
that the future has better things in store for us. Last summer 
was very dry, and the grass throughout the country with which 
I am familiar was eaten off by grasshoppers, necessitating the 
close marketing of stock and the buying of winter feed. Nor- 
mally, in our district, about one ton of hay to the animal, with 
the pasture, puts cattle through the winter in very good shape, 
while a condition like that existing last winter calls for nearly 
two tons to the animal. This, with present cattle prices, the 
rancher cannot afford. 


A. C. AYRES. 


CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA DETERIORATING 


SAN CARLOS, ARIZ., May 12, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Conditions in Arizona are not nearly so good as they prom- 
ised to be earlier in the season. The range in the northern 
part of the state is satisfactory, but in the south it is very bad. 
It looks now as though there would be considerable losses in 
the southern counties. Steer sales have been very slow, al- 
though prices have been better than a year ago. There are 
still a lot of cattle for sale here. 

HENRY G. BOIce. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1923. 

EXAS CATTLE moved late this season, but when they 

made their appearance at Fort Worth, Kansas City, and 
other southwestern markets they lived up to their reputation 
as price-breakers, values literally melting away. At Fort 
Worth the market for undesirable grassers from southern- 
Texas pastures almost disappeared. Good cattle were not 
seriously affected by this slump, but the other kinds were 
swatted. At Fort Worth quotations as low as $3.50 were 
made on steers, the $5 to $6.50 kinds showing up numerously; 
at Kansas City sale records disclosed plenty of $5.75 to $6.50 
cattle; and a similar condition existed at St. Louis. This 
suggests recurrence of last year’s summer and fall beef mar- 
ket, when common cattle, even when in decent beef condition, 
were almost unsalable. 


Fat Cattle in Brisk Demand 


But the other phase of fat-cattle trade is supremely 
healthy. The better and heavier they are, the better killers 
like them. About a year ago a buyer who could be induced 
to take a serious look at a load of bullocks weighing 1,400 
pounds or more was in a class by himself; nowadays they are 
out at break of day, and until they have surveyed and ap- 
praised all the good, heavy cattle in the crop they will look 
at nothing else. Finding themselves short—which is usually 
the case—they go to the counterfeit good steers with weight. 
The result has been a somewhat lopsided market, eligible to 
early readjustment, and insuring a much wider spread between 
the “dogs” and the good ones; also between the latter and the 
type of steers that have been made to do substitute duty for 
top-notchers. 


Killers Dislike Even-Dollar Tops 


Eleven-dollar cattle registered as Kansas City late in May, 
and, but for the big run of 27,000 at Chicago on the last Mon- 
day of the month, that price would have been paid there; as 
it was, $10.95 is the limit. There is nothing that killers resist 
so strenuously as making a new even-money top on an advanc- 
ing cattle market, resorting to every possible expedient to defer 
the inevitable. On this occasion they paid $9.50 to $10.25 for 
a lot of cattle that were not worth anything like that money, 
measured by the quality and condition of $10.50 to $10.95 
bullocks. Steers at $9 to $9.25 have been merely good fleshy 
feeders; in fact, Wisconsin graziers competed at $9 to $9.75 
with killers on steers which they took out for their summer 
operations. At the crest of the May rise $8 to $8.25 bought 
“skates” carrying a little beef, nothing respectable from the 
killer’s standpoint- going below $9. The May advance was 
about $1 per cwt. on the rank and file of cattle—as much as 
$1.50 in some cases; $9.25 to $10.25 kinds getting the most 
of it. The advance enabled many feeders who had previously 
been threatened with loss to pocket substantial profits, some 
steers bought in St. Paul last fall at $5 to $5.50 selling at 
Chicago during the third week of May at $9.10 to $9.40. Mar- 
gins of $2.50 to $3 per cwt. were numerous, and whenever 
feeders aimed to secure the greatest number of cattle for the 
least money last fall they fared better than those who pinned 


their faith to good cattle. This was due, in large measure, to 
searcity of female cattle and the belated movement of south- 
western grassers. 


Summer Market Assured for Heavies 


Top cattle have done the least meritorious stunt. Having 
reached $11, it is a logical assumption that the upward march 
will be continued until a $12 sale is recorded. So far as heavy 
cattle are concerned, the summer and fall market is a cinch; 
how yearlings will perform is anybody’s guess, owing to un- 
certainty as to supply and the condition in which they will 
reach the killer. A few long yearlings that have had a feed 
bill are selling at $10 to $10.75, but there is a raft of $8.75 
to $9.50 yearling stuff that wobbles wildly, as whenever it 
sells well one week the country takes the bait greedily, loading 
heavily for the next, and invariably setting up a case of more 
or less acute congestion. Although there is an enormous de- 
mand for baby beef, the thing can be overdone. The whole 
Corn Belt stocked up heavily with calves last fall, and there 
appears to be a fervent desire to unload at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, for which the corn market is in large measure respon- 
sible. When the record is made next fall, it is probable that 
those who laid in yearlings instead of calves last autumn will 
hold the big end of the stick. 


Public Tiring of Pork Diet 

Beef demand is enormous. Apparently the public is sated 
with pork, on which it has gorged all winter. Such industrial 
centers as Gary, Ind., Youngstown, Ohio, and Johnstown, Pa., 
never consumed so much beef per capita before; and, what is 
more, they want good beef. Killers are trying to appease 
them with the product of $9 cattle, but always the clamor is 
for “the best,” and they are willing to pay the price. Retailers 
have ceased quoting beef prices by the pound, weighing up a 
steak or a roast with the information that it costs so much. 
Beef is going into refrigerator cars as fast as it can be chilled, 
and all possible speed is being used getting the stuff to its 
destination. The May rise in cattle was not due to shortage, 
as the run was continuously heavy and nearly all beef. 


Corn Prices a Big Factor 


There has been no incentive at any time to carry cattle 
along, as in a majority of cases the feeder had a margin 
whenever he chose to order cars, and advancing cost of making 
gains has been a liquidating influence. While $9 to $10 cattle 
have dressed well and been converted into an excellent grade 
of beef, many could have acquired 100 to 200 pounds more 
weight advantageously. Just what percentage of the May run 
was dislodged by the corn situation must be left to conjecture, 
but.it was considerable, as in few localities has it been possible 
to buy corn under 80 cents, and in many instances efforts have 
been made to hold up feeders for a dollar. Some feeders have 
hedged by purchasing corn options to stabilize cost. Chicago 
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cash corn prices have been ignored in the country, creating a 
difficult situation for beef-makers who buy both cattle and 
corn; and just about a year ago they were bedding steers 
down with corn nearly everywhere, concerned as to how the 
accumulation was to be disposed of. Which merely shows 
how short-sighted humanity is. 























Limited Use for Aged Steer 


Only a few regulars are making heavy cattle for the 
summer and fall market, and they are likely to cash in early. 
Last year, owing to plenitude of big steers, absence of the 
distillery-fed delegation of pre-Volstead days was inconsequen- 
tial; on this occasion they would come in handy. The summer- 
hotel season is at hand, and that always develops a market for 
heavy beef, the probability being that prime bullocks weighing 
1,300 pounds and up will soon part company with yearlings, 
so far as values are concerned. But this is not to be con- 
strued as an argument favoring aged steers from the produ- 
cers’ standpoint, as they can use only about one load of that 
kind where twenty loads of little cattle can be absorbed, and 
one load too many exerts a demoralizing influence on values.’ 



































Cattle Market Out of Woods 


Anyhow, the whole cattle market is definitely out of the 
woods. There is no accumulation of beef of any kind, and 
generous cattle receipts are being readily absorbed, day after 
day and week after week; which would be impossible if beef 
trade was bad. It is a market likely to attract cattle prema- 
turely, rather than prompt feeders to hold them back, espe- 
cially in view of present and prospective corn conditions. 
After Pennsylvania and Ohio winter-fed cattle have moved— 
and they are away behind their schedule this year—a display 
of fireworks may be made in the fat-cattle market. Packers 
and other killers like the “going,” as it is a seller’s beef mar- 
ket; consequently they are in a measure relieved of the menace 
of a beef accumulation in their coolers, to be dumped on east- 
ern markets at a loss. They will buy on a rising market, when 
reasonable certainty of a profitable clearance exists. 


Edson White Solitary Hog Bull 


A solitary bull bellows in the hog-market pasture, and his 
noise is feeble. In fact, the only reason for designating him 
a bull is that he announces that he is not a bear. Nobody else 
can see any promise in the summer hog market. This solitary 
voice is that of F. Edson White, president of Armour & Co., 
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who believes that increased consumption will absorb surplus 
pork products. This recalls the Scotch motto that a man may 
be hanged for what he says, but not for what he thinks. What 
Br’er White says and what he thinks may be radically 
different. 


Country Overdoing Pork Production 


Regardless of individual opinion, packers are actually, 
and somewhat seriously, concerned over the provision situa- 
tion. Ever since the advance guard of the winter hog crop 
appeared at the market gates it has been literally raining 
swine at the markets, and during the latter part of May the 
heavy run, instead of subsiding, actually expanded, 74,500 
head reaching Chicago on the last Monday of May—a record 
run for that month. Not only have hogs been marketed in 
large numbers, but quality has continued superb—at a period 
when the trade usually runs into a crop of trash. Evidently 
the country has overdone pork production—temporarily at 
least. Br’er White says an increase in pork consumption of 
3.2 pounds per capita, compared with 1921, will take care of 
increased production; but at this writing the public appears 
to be switching from pork, on which it has literally gorged all 
winter, to beef. Hogs have declined $1 per ewt., while cattle 
have advanced that much. This is not a bullish argument 
concerning hogs and hog meats. In the case of lard, of which 
stocks are moderate, there is less apprehension of difficulty 
in merchandising. 


Europe Taking Much Lard 


Fortunately domestic consumption is healthy, and Europe 
is taking considerable quantities of both lard and meats weekly, 
despite persistent and somewhat mendacious reiteration of the 
statement that an export outlet is lacking. The whole trouble 
is due to excessive production; in fact, it is a parallel case 
with the troubles of California raisin-growers. The only possi- 
ble remedy is either to reduce hog production in a numerical 
sense or market a larger part of the crop at lighter weight. 
Cutting average marketing weight down 25 to 30 per cent 
would fill the bill. Anyhow, this is not an opportune moment 
to reiterate the “raise more hogs” slogan. Better can it for 
a while. 


Enormous Numbers of Swine Marketed 


Indicative of how swine production has responded to the 
high hog and low corn market of 1922 is the fact that during 
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the November 1 to May 1 period seven western markets— 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux 
City, and St. Paul—received 15,952,000 head, compared with 
11,824,000 last year and 12,479,000 two years ago. The May 
run at these markets was about 2,600,000, or half a million 
more than last year. Obviously it has been a case of too many. 
A year ago the Corn Belt states were worrying about a burden- 
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of meats melts away with greater celerity than appears prob- 
able at this writing. , This will insure completion of the cycle 
of boom and depression, as the in-and-out element in the pro- 
duction sphere will get out with the same infallible certainty 
with which it got in when prices were attractive. 

Perhaps “Ed” White is right. He certainly is in a hope- 
less minority; and, if precedent is worth ‘anything, the more 
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above current cost, on their hands. They are anxiously scan- Crest Reached by Middle of May “i 
ning the horizon for signs of relief from the heavy run, as, At the crest of the rise, during the week ending May 19, Tl 
while it continues, distributors will buy only on a hand-to- shorn lambs sold at $15 to $15.50, and springers at $16 to ha 
mouth basis, and as long as they are deluged with hogs they $17.60. At that stage prices reached the highest levels since th 
ae vane = get ee ach the See ‘ June, 1920. Sheep took their usual spring bump, coincident 
merely demonstrates that even a goo ing may be with a free movement of grass wethers from Texas, which 
overdone. Ask the San Joaquin Valley raisin-growers how  jved up to their reputation as price-breakers. At the crest 
they pues on oe se re a Sea Hts got — of the rise shorn yearlings were worth $12 to $13.25, wethers th 
raising hogs en prices were remunerative; and, as usual, from $8 to $10, and ewes anywhere from $6.50 to $8; but by g: 
the eleventh-hour bull has been bumped. the end of the month this trade was literally shot to pieces. a 
When the house of cards tumbled, good spring lambs sold at li 
Corn and Hogs to Keep Apart $15 to $15.50; and the latter price was an outside quotation. b 


Corn and hogs are likely to keep out of line for another 
year, unless it should happen that the present generous stock 


New Mexico 


Steers Worth the Money 


Fed lambs had almost disappeared by the end of May, but 
were quotable at $11.50 to $14.50; yearlings were on a $13.50 


Texas 







$25.00 to $30.00  -............. ae $27.50 to $35.00 ANY NUMBER 
32.00 to 37.50 .............. ION hccccis 37.00 to 50.00 KIND OR QUALITY 
40.00 to 50.00 ............ threes ............ 45.00 to 60.00 


ANY TIME 


50.00 to 60.00 -......... 55.00 to 70.00 
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COWS AND HEIFERS PRICED ON REQUEST 
TOLBERT & DAUGHERITY 811 Mills Building, El Paso, Texas 
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to $15.50 basis; wethers cost killers anywhere from $5 to $8, 
and ewes $3.75 to $6.25. It proved to be one of the sharpest 
breaks in trade history, and was in the nature of readjustment 
to seasonal conditions. 


“Boom and Bust” Periods Detrimental 


Neither the April slump nor the May boom would have 
been possible had certain supply factors been eliminated. One 
was disorderly April marketing of the residue of Colorado 
feed-lot contents, owing to an impression that the visible sup- 
ply was excessive and that a bad May market loomed up. Not 
only were Colorado feeders deceived by erroneous visible sup- 
ply estimates, but forecasts of both heavy and early runs of 
spring lambs from California, Tennessee, and Kentucky put 
them in semi-panicky condition. Results show that, had 25 
per cent of! the Colorado stuff marketed in April been held 
until the first two weeks of May, the tribulation which feeders 
encountered during the liquidation period would have been 
avoided, and relatively few would have bagged the big prices 
paid in May. These “booms and busts” are invariably detri- 
mental, especially in the sense that they discourage consump- 
tion, as retailers are prone to put on 100 per cent whenever 
wholesale cost advances half that much, and consumers are 
supersensitive to prices, except when price is no object. The 
moment semi-famine conditions were relieved trouble ensued, 
as many retailers and consumers were out of the lamb market. 


Big Lambs Selling Closer to Light Ones 


Depletion of Colorado’s stock of heavy lambs proved 
promptly effective in remedying discrimination against stuff 
weighing 90 pounds and up, even the previously despised 100- 
to 110-pound lamb getting an inning. From February to April 
a 90-pound lamb was a bad selling proposition, and above 95 
pounds stock had no standing at the market; but this changed 
overnight, big lambs selling closer to light stuff, until the 
spread in the case of extreme weights was only 50 to 75 cents 
per cwt. All of which proves that a few heavy lambs can be 
used right along, but that demand for that product is limited. 
The obvious remedy is to limit volume. Let the other fellow 
have the big lamb, and he will probably get by with it, as by 
this process excess production will be avoided. 


Pendulum Swinging to Extremes 


Always on such rises and breaks as occurred during May 
the pendulum swings to an extreme in both directions. The 
$17 to $17.50 market for fat lambs was abnormal, and prob- 
ably the succeeding low point may be regarded in the same 
light. Eventually the market will get its summer stride. The 
break of $2 per cwt. from the crest of the rise at the middle 
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of May to the first week of June was abundantly heralded and 
happened on schedule time, just as the forecasters had it. 


Demand for Feeding Lambs Healthy 


There has been some demand for feeding lambs—nothing 
urgent, but enough to suggest that lamb-feeding has not lost 
popularity by reason of a few bumps recently, and that Corn 
Belt feeders will be in the game next fall, well equipped in a 
financial sense, as no losses worth mentioning have been sus- 
tained recently. During May Michigan feeders paid $12.50 
for thin ends of California lambs, and would have taken many 
more at the price, killers grabbing everything wearing a pick 
of flesh during the period of high prices. The advance in 
heavy lambs and fat sheep definitely put exporters out of the 
game, as they are able to operate on British account only 
when American prices are abnormally low. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., June 4, 1923. 


OOD FAT CATTLE gained in price fully half a dollar dur- 

ing the month of May, but sheep and hogs showed some loss 

for the same period. Cattle receipts at Denver were close to 

30,000 head short of the receipts for the same month of last 

year, due chiefly to a contraction of the spring movement of 

southern stocker cattle. Hog receipts were fully 10,000 head 

larger than for May, 1922, while the marketing of sheep here 
was much the same last month as it was a year ago. 


Cattle trade showed a good, healthy tone throughout the 
month, with a gradual strengthening of values from day to 
day. The market at the present time is fully a dollar higher 
than one year ago, lending encouragement to the producer 
who is anxious for higher prices this fall for his range stock 
than he received in 1922. While the run at Denver was some- 
what short of a year ago, it was not a surprise to the trade. 
The extremely light run of southern stockers to northern pas- 
tures was largely the cause, there being practically as many 
native cattle received here in May this year as last. Plenteous 
rains in the South in the past few months, giving stockmen an 
abundance of feed, caused the southern grower to hold his 
stocker cattle at strong prices, and these the northern grazier 
refused to pay. The result is a contracted movement of south- 
ern stockers all along the line. 


Good fat steers were selling on the Denver market in 
April at around $9.25, whereas the same grades at the close 
of May were bringing $9.75. Cows that sold around $7 a 
month ago are now finding outlet at $7.50 to $7.75, while 






















ber of Congress. 


fatten smoothly, and sell well. 





' Shorthorns Selected by Experienced Grazier 


During the last week in April and the first week in May United States Senator J. W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., Geneseo, New York, now serving his second term at Washington, was on 
the Chicago market selecting 500 steers and 450 cows and heifers to be grazed on the 
6,500-acre farm owned by the Senator and his father, J. W. Wadsworth, Sr., a former mem- 
Members of the Wadsworth family own about 30,000 acres of land, and 
farming is their source of income. 

Their system of agriculture is permanent. 
wards of 90 per cent of the cattle selected were Shorthorns. The Senator likes Shorthorns 
—they adapt themselves readily to new conditions, gain 300 pounds during the season, 


For literature about Shorthorns address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
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In this connection it is significant that up- 







13 Dexter Park Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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choice heifers are bringing $9 or better, as against $8.50 thirty 
days ago. 

Cattle receipts for May were 58,355 head, compared with 
87,774 head during the same month of last year. For the 
five months of 1923 ending May 31 the receipts here were 
201,657 head, against 232,389 head during the same period of 
1922. 


Despite the fact that the hog run was liberal at Denver, 
and at all other markets as well, the trade had a good, healthy 
tone during the month. Prices suffered somewhat, but this 
was to be expected because of the liberal supplies. The fact 
that the market was able to absorb the large runs without 
difficulty indicates the excellent condition of the demand for 
pork and pork products, and lends color to the belief that the 
market will quickly react as the supply situation improves. 
Top hogs were selling a month ago at $7.85. At the close of 
the month extreme top was $7.10, and a good many hogs have 
been selling below the $7 mark during the past couple of weeks. 


Total supply here for May was 49,473 head, compared with 
39,555 in May, 1922. For the first five months of 1923 the run 
was 244,480 head, compared with 193,111 head for the same 
five months of last year. 


During the first two weeks of May the lamb market con- 
tinued its advance of the preceding months, but later a slump 
resulted in carrying values to the low point of the early part 
of April. At the close of April good lambs were selling at 
$14.50. Steady advances carried values to $15.75 for choice 
lambs by the middle of the month on both spring lambs and 
fed stock. However, as the supply of spring lambs became 
more liberal, the market dropped rapidly, and good spring 
lambs sold at the close of May around $14. Ewes also show 
some decline, the good clipped variety starting the season 
at around $7.50 early in the month, while they are now selling 
for about a dollar less. 


Sheep supply at Denver in May was 61,699 head, against 
62,062 head for May, 1922. 


California and Idaho spring lambs make up the bulk of 
the supply at this point at the present time, but reports indi- 
cate that most of the lambs from the former state have been 


marketed, and the trade is looking for light supplies here for 
the next month or two. 


Horse trade was active during the month, with a good 
demand reported by all dealers for good-quality heavy horses, 
and prices were generally steady with the early spring quota- 
tions. The horse supply was 996 head in May, as compared 
with 806 head for the same month of last year. Good draft 
horses are selling on this market at $100 to $175 per head, with 
chunks around $60 to $90, and unbroken horses from $40 down. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY EDWARD 8S. KENNEDY 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 1, 1923. 

EASONAL WIDENING of the spread in prices of beef 

steers and a large increase in the number of Texas steers, 
compared with a year ago, were the outstanding features in the 
trade in cattle here the past month. The first feature was 
partly due to the second, growing scarcity of finished steers 
contributing. Heavy grades were conspicuously absent and ad- 
vanced gradually to the highest of the year, or 75 cents to $1 
above prices a month ago. Though receipts of other steers 
were considerably larger than in the corresponding month a 
year ago, demand was broad, and values were carried up 15 
to 50 cents, common grades advancing least. The local de- 
mand was particularly broad, prices here measuring well com- 
pared with those at Chicago. The bloom, naturally, cannot 


be expected to flourish much longer, and probably before this 
information is published the bulk of steers will be selling 
below prices quoted here. On the other hand, the trade pre- 
dicts a continuation of the advance in best fed steers, the 
bulk of which will come off the bluegrass of near-by Missouri 
counties. The top this month was $11, paid last week. Many 
good and choice heavy steers brought $10.25 to $10.75. The 
rank and file of steers and almost all yearlings sold for $8.75 
to $10. The movement of Texas cattle was large, about 
16,000 arriving, the majority of which were in the quarantine 
division. Shipping point, however, did not determine on 
which side of the river they were yarded, as many owners in 
ticky territory have cleaned up their herds and are being per- 
mitted to offer them on the native side, where they are eligible 
for stocker and feeder purposes. Many of the latter sold 
between $7 and $8 that would have had to go around $7 
with killers the only competitors in the quarantine. Sales in 
the latter division were largely for $6 to $7, the best going 
at $7.60; common lots, $5.50. 

The market for beef cows was weakened by the large 
receipts of Texas grass-fat steers. Best grades declined 15 
cents in the past month, and plain-to-medium grades 25 to 35 
cents. Only small receipts prevented even greater declines. 
Fed cows sold for $7 or better, but lately the bulk brought 
$4.25 to $6. Heifers sold for $6 to $9, only those on the prime 
order reaching the latter figure. Canners and cutters sold 
consistently for $2.75 to $4.25. 

The market for veals fluctuated violently all month, but 
was more consistent here than at most other western markets. 
The net change in the past month was small. At one time 
they were up to $10, or $1 higher than yesterday’s prices; 
at another they were down 50 cents. Some good veals are 
coming from Texas. Receipts were large. Last month’s ar- 
rivals, 29,332, were the largest in any May, and the total 
to date this year, 127,311, was the largest in any similar 
period. Taken at the prices they brought, it looks as if the 
public had acquired an unprecedented taste for veal. 

Demand for thin cattle was broad early in the past month, 
and prices were carried up considerably above those of a 
month ago; but country inquiry fell off later, and most of the 
advance was lost. The level of prices appeared to be the 
chief detriment. Some feeders sold up to $9 at one time, but 
$8 was an infrequent figure later. Where good cattle were 
obtainable for $7.50 to $8 there was a good demand, but it 
was choked off when they got above the latter figure. There 
was a seasonal dropping-off in the outlet for inferior grades 
of stockers. 

When is the hog run going to let up? That is a question 
the trade here would like to have answered. Week in and 
week out, throughout March and April—a season when de- 
creasing supplies, the lull between the clean-up of the spring 
pig crop and the onset of those farrowed in the fall, are to be 
expected—the five principal western centers continued to 
handle nearly a half-million hogs, normally a large mid- 
winter supply. And now come May and June with a sea- 
sonal increase over the preceding period. On the last two 
Mondays Chicago has received more than 70,000 hogs. -In 
spite of a broad outlet for the dressed product at higher prices 
than prevailed when hogs were around $8, prices of live hogs 
here dropped the better part of a dollar to the lowest level 
since December, 1921. The packer is cutting a considerable 
profit from pork loins at this time, but he has a big load of 
the pickled and cured stuff in his coolers and cellars that 
looks like a white elephant. Recently the head of the largest 
packing concern in the world issued a statement that brimmed 
over with optimism concerning the pork situation, but to the 
man in this section who is feeding 90-cent corn to $7 hogs it 
does not look at all promising, and he is wondering why those 
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same 7-cent hogs can be cut into 20-cent pork loins, when 
recently $8.25 hogs made 16-cent loins. The pessimism which 
feeders entertain toward the market was reflected in a decline 
of $1 in the prices paid for stock pigs last month. Present 
prices are the lowest since the modern method of vaccinating 
and dipping stock hogs for interstate movement from stock- 
yards began. 

Onset of Tennessee and Kentucky lambs at Chicago and 
of Texas sheep here played havoc with prices in the past two 
weeks. After climbing rapidly to the highest level for more 
than a year past, native and California lambs reaching $17, 
prices broke nearly $9 a hundredweight in a sensational 
slump covering only a few days. Compared with a month 
ago, spring lambs are down $1.25 and wooled lots up about 
$1. Best native lambs sold yesterday for $14.35; Arizonas, 
around $13. Shorn lambs were worth about $13.50. There 
was a break of $2 to $4 in prices of shorn sheep, ewes declin- 
ing most. A few Texas wethers are selling around $7, and 
ewes around $5. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 26, 1923. 


NTEREST IN LIVE-STOCK TRADING is centering 

around the movement of the California spring-lamb crop 

to central western markets, which is about to close. The total 

number loaded this week approximated 38,000 head, as com- 

pared with 64,000 a week ago, while the peak loadings during 
the week ending May 6 last year were 58,000 head. 

Trading in steers at San Francisco has shown little activ- 
ity when compared with a week ago, and the bulk has con- 
sisted of rather heavy, plain kinds, with a consequent weaken- 
ing of prices on these grades, which passed mostly on a $7 to 
$7.25 basis. Demand is centered on the comparatively few 
light cattle showing good finish, which are able to command a 
25-cent higher price. A sizable string of medium kinds sold 
largely at $6.85 to $7, which took in a wide range in weight 
and quality. Lower grades were comparatively lacking in the 
week’s arrivals. She-stuff has shown inactivity, principally 
on account of a decided down-turn in these carcasses. Receipts 
this week were generally light, with the best turning mostly 
on a spread of $5.25 to $5.40, with good light kinds quoted 
higher. Medium kinds scored $5, while a string on the cutter- 
to-common order brought $3.25 to $3.75, and part loads of can- 
ners made $2.50. Bulls brought mostly $3.50 to $3.75, which 
prices are steady with those of a week ago. A car of good-to- 
choice calves sold at $9.75, and a load of common kinds brought 
$6. Country sales this week report three cars of good steers 
in San Joaquin County at $6.75, and one car of cows at $5.25 
in Fresno County. 

The Los Angeles market is steady, good steers being quoted 
at $7 to $7.50, good cows at $5.25 to $5.75, and good light calves 
at $10 to $10.50. The bulk of the steers arriving brought 
from $7 to $7.40, while light medium steers made $6.65 to 
$6.90; these prices delivered at Los Angeles. Country sales 
are reported from Santa Barbara County of six cars of steers 
at $6.50, f. o. b. cars, and eight cars of cows at $5. Two cars 
of dehorned steers were sold at $6.57, to be shipped to the 
Omaha market. 

Liberal offerings and only fair demand saw the hog 
market about steady with last week, with several loads of 
Californias making from $9 up to $9.25. Several firms have 
cut down killing operations on this branch of the trade on 
account of warm weather. 

The dressed-lamb market at San Francisco has been weak 
on account of arrivals of sortings out of eastern shipments. 
The bulk of those arriving graded good to choice, and showed 


a cost of around $11.50 to $12. An outstanding shipment of 
choice lambs cost $12. Ewes are scarce. Light, shorn kinds 
are quoted up to $6. 


MEAT AND LIVE-STOCK SITUATION 
DURING MAY 


[Institute of American Meat Packers] 


I. GENERAL 


Some of the interesting features of the meat trade during 
May and at the present time may be summarized as follows: 


1. Although the consumption of meat has been on a very 
broad scale, reflecting the improved industrial situation, whole- 
sale prices, with few exceptions, have continued at relatively 
low levels, remaining considerably below the general average of 
commodity prices. 

2. Wholesale prices of smoked meats—hams, bacon, and 
picnics—remain about steady, as compared with prices which 
prevailed a month ago, notwithstanding the fact that these 
meats are being consumed in large quantities. Hams are selling 
at wholesale about a third lower than at this time last year, 
and the wholesale prices of bacon, particularly the standard 
grades, and of picnics, also are substantially lower than a 
year ago. 

3. Wholesale prices of dressed beef advanced somewhat 
during the month just closed, owing in part to the increased 
demand and in part to a seasonal decrease in the receipts of 
grain-fed cattle. Fresh pork loins, which were in strong de- 
mand, probably owing to continued cool weather, advanced in 
price during the middle of the month, but weakened again at 
the close. Fresh pork butts and shoulders, on the other hand, 
continued to sell at wholesale at very low levels. The few 
advances which have occurred in wholesale prices still leave 
the general level of meat prices relatively low. 


II. PORK AND SWINE 


Foreign demand, except for lard, was of small dimensions. 
Even the lard trade, which was good early in the month, 
diminished in volume toward the end. In addition to lard, the 
continental countries bought fat backs and bellies in a limited 
way. In some quarters it is felt that the further decline of 
the German exchange rate has materially affected business 
with that country. Trade with England was almost negligi- 
ble. Prices of bacon and lard in English markets are still 
unsatisfactory. 

Domestic trade in fresh pork was very good, and prices 
were fairly satisfactory. Wholesale prices of dry salt meats 
were slightly lower for the month. The volume of trade in 
these products was about the same as a year ago. 

Receipts of live hogs continued greatly larger than for 
the same period last year, and hog prices declined somewhat, 
so that product prices, for the first time in several months, 
are now on a parity with the costs of raw materials plus 
expenses. Hogs which came to market during May were not 
so well finished, on an average, and did not yield so high a 
percentage of meat, as was the case during previous months. 

Stocks of meat in storage increased somewhat during the 
month, but the conviction is growing throughout the industry 
that, relative to demand, present stocks are excessive. 


III. CATTLE AND BEEF 


Receipts of cattle during May were moderate. Prices, 
after showing a slight weakness during the first of the month, 
increased steadily and stood considerably higher at the close 
of the month than at the beginning. A substantial percentage 
of grass-fed cattle were included in the receipts. 

The dressed beef markets in the East showed considerable 
strength during the latter part of the month. 

The hide market was very dull, and the tendency of prices 
was downward. 


IV. SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Sheep and lamb receipts during May were the smallest of 
the year. Prices of lambs showed large increases during the 
first part of the month, but reacted sharply during the last 
week. The reaction was especially sharp in the case of Cali- 
fornia lambs. Sheep prices declined sharply, closing about $3 
lower than at the first of the month. 

The raw wool market was very slow. Western buying 
was much less aggressive. Mills are still running on full time. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for 
the month of April, 1923, as compared with April, 1922, and 
for the four months ending with April, 1923 and 1922: 


RECEIPTS 
April Four ae Ending 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Cate... 1,670,186 | 1,470,214 | 6,475,596 | 6,136,584 
Bc sicnscc cline 4,317,842 | 3,066,556 | 19,043,118 | 14,368,101 
Sheep............. 1,447,092 | 1,226,812 | 5,878,793 5,926,212 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
April Four eet Ending 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
i 572,974 562,446 | 2,442,592 | 2,453,052 
ET 1,392,718 | 1,067,194 | 6,651,553 | 5,362,162 
Sheep............. 583,690 563,724 | 2,604,615 | 2,785,150 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 










April Four Months Ending 
April 
1922 1923 1922 
cies 234,588 922,285 992,983 
isin sic 55,955 274,670 218,979 
Sheep............. 97,172 536,238 592,161 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
April Four Months Ending 
April 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Ceene 1,080,107 897,726 | 3,992,340 | 3,640,796 
Nira aie 2,923,601 | 2,000,148 | 12,373,604 | 9,015,545 
Sheep............. 855,323 677,890 | 3,265,493 | 3,144,304 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 
meats on May 1, 1923, compared with May 1, 1922, and 
the average holdings on May 1 for the-last five years, as 


announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in 
pounds) : 











| May 1, 1928 | May 1, 1922 Five-Year 

Average 
Frozen beef........... 54,156,000 | 45,341,000 142,756,000 
*Cured beef........... 23,909,000 19,166,000 25,611,000 
Lamb and mutton. 5,768,000 2,071,000 8,150,000 
Frozen pork.......... 212,164,000 103,907,000 141,211,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 226,736,000 142,030,000 349,616,000 
*Pickled pork........ 494,941,000 348,304,000 379,614,000 
Miscellaneous....... 69,412,000 52,068,000 84,758,000 
BR scnmeeaeel 1,087,086,000 712,887,000 | 1,131,743,000 
RE 84,495,000 96,055,000 121,217,000 








*Cured and in process of cure. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, June 1, 1923 


CATTLE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
BEEF STEERS: 


Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up) — 


Chotee and Prime..................... $10.60-11.25 $10.50-11.00 $10.10-10.70 
le a ee ee 9.85-10.60 9.90-10.50 9.50-10.10 
PE eect eo ee ae 8.75- 9.85 8.85- 9.90 8.50- 9.50 
MOTOR sisisieiseicncchcsccdastccclncsbiactaomanteoinn 7.65- 8.75 7.25- 8.85 7.40- 8.50 
Light Weight (1,100 Ibs. down) — 
abe SN PN citar rites 10.45-11.00 10.40-10.90 10.00-10.60 
ON scenester ected 9.50-10.45 9.50-10.40 9.20-10.00 
Medium . 8.50- 9.50 8.35- 9.50 7.80- 9.20 
CINE si eece ex 7.00- 8.50 6.75- 8.25 6.60- 7.80 


BUTCHER CATTLE: 


Heifers, Common to Choice.................. 5.85- 9.75 5.25- 8.90 5.00- 9.00 

Cows, Common to Choice....................... 4.00- 8.00 4.25- 7.35 4.75- 8.00 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef......................... 4.75- 7.85 4.35- 6.35 4.25- 7.50 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 

COTS “UE a oo es 2.75- 4.00 2.50- 4.25 8.25- 4.75 

Gini GRIN 2 io as ee S260656 600-426 cc i 
VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice........... 8.25-11.00 6.00- 9.50 5.00- 9.00 

Heavy Weight, Common to Choice...... 4.00- 9.00 4.50- 8.50 4.00- 7.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 Ibs. up, Common to Choice........ 7.35- 8.60 6.75- 8.85 6.50- 8.60 

750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice........ 6.40- 8.40 6.65- 8.70 5.50- 8.45 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common: to Ciieleb cn 5.25- 8.40 5.40- 8.50 4.50- 8.25 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Common to GCielet.. cs 4.25- 6.00 3.50- 6.00 $.65- 5.85 

HOGS 
TIMI incall a id ag ace $ 7.40 $ 7.15 $ 6.95 
SU OI NO a ice 6.85- 7.30 6.80- 7.10 6.70- 6.95 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice................... 6.90- 7.30 6.90- 7.10 6.70- 6.80 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice............... 7.10- 7.40 7.00- 7.15 6.75- 6.95 
Light Wt., Common to Choice................... 7.10- 7.40 6.40- 7.10 6.50- 6.95 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 6.60- 7.30 6.10- 6.80 dioibadpaiitiasiain 
Packing Sows, Smooth........................-...... 6.10- 6.50 5.85- 5.90 5.75- 6.00 
Packings Sows, Rough..............-......--0------- 5.75- 6.15 5.75- 5.85 5.60- 5.75 
Killing Pigs, Medium to Choice.............. 5.50- 6.50 — ccccccsccecccecce, caececeresececese 
Stock Pigs, Common to Choice... eeceeccceceoeee 5.65- 6.25 4.50- 6.00 
SHEEP 

LAMBS: 

84 Ibs. down— 

Senn $0 PP se $11.75-14.50 $11.50-13.25 $11.75-13.75 
Culls and Common.............................. 8.75-11.75 8.00-11.25 8.50-11.75 

SPRING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice..............................-..-. 13.75-15.75 12.75-14.50  14.00-15.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Prime...i.....00. ls. 625-1245 8.25-11.00 8.00-11.00 
WETHERS: 

Mediam to’ Prime.........:.......................  6.00- 8.25 5.00- 7.00 5.00- 8.00 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice................-........0---000 3.75- 6.25 3.75- 5.25 3.50- 6.00 

ee: ee CORN sd 1.25- 4.25 1.00- 3.75 1.00- 3.50 


HIDE MARKET STAGNANT 
J. B. P. 

HERE HAS BEEN NOTHING ENCOURAGING about 

the course of the hide market recently. It has been a 
draggy trade, with packer hides in the doldrums, packers 
showing reluctance to sell at prices bid. Low cattle prices in: 
the Southern Hemisphere is one factor; free hides, another. 
While hides imported on the backs of Canadian cattle, for 
instance, pay a duty of 2 cents per pound, the Canadian killer 
is able to peel them off and get free entry into the United 
States. This country is absorbing enormous quantities of 
foreign hides, and is the principal outlet for South American. 
dry and salted hides. Heavy as was the 1922 importation, it 
will be vastly exceeded by that of 1923. 
While the domestic market is called seasonally dull, that 
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something is wrong in a fundamental sense is not open to dis- 
pute. Tanners complain of large stocks of staple leather, 
with a narrow outlet. Fancy leathers sell readily. The New 
England labor situation is so threatening that shoe-manu- 
facturers are curtailing production and exercising extreme 
caution in buying leather. Evidently they have no intention of 
accumulating stocks, either of leather or of shoes. Manu- 
facturers probably intend at least to make an effort to create 
a surplus labor condition, which would put an end to agitation 
for higher wages and strikes. 

Values are still below pre-war levels on most grades of 
hides—a situation that would be puzzling if it were not for 
heavy domestic cattle slaughter during the past year and big 
hide imports. There is talk of establishing a “futures” market 
for hides, similar to the cotton and grain exchanges, which 
would enable killers to hedge on their take-off, with the object 
of stabilizing prices. 

Export trade, both in shoes and in leather, is of large 
volume, and reluctance on the part of shoemakers to accumu- 
late stocks may prove to be an element of strength, as dis- 
tributors will be on a hand-to-mouth basis. The purchasing 
capacity of that element of the population using shoes selling 
from $10 per pair down is enormous, especially in the case of 
$5 to $8 grades, so that constant replenishment of limited 
stocks will be imperative. June 1 prices at Chicago follow: 


PACKER HIDES 


Cents per Pound 


ee WE GON a8 a ee 14% 
NU MIN UN fossa etd ead 19% 
en: MR isn teen enetceeenane 14 
ENE OWN EARRNE eeri S ha  gance 1344-14 
OI ROM CN sodas wren ae 16 
Bn PE sie ain ccwcsidinncte bons 15 
Extreme light Texas steers.............................. 12% 
Butt-branded steers —............ .. si Sppaasancconasii 16 
a io ses ase nce soe 15 
RII COON cae eee ees 12% 
ei EE, SEM es le 11%-11% 
IPiener M Se Be ee 
SPUN MMII cicdeiitccesciiethincestsntlashei titted 19-19% 
COUNTRY HIDES 
BI SIND sais cahicensctiiinscscngnitagniccardsci ee deena 1242-13 
MNT WN 6550 oh acd sccasnisniste cy waren ees 11%-12 
Buffs eR ee cna paceeeds te ar 
PERN | ieoctuaz ee aes, ....12%-13% 
NN 85s: eee ek te masksteeecdgvace ee om 
OCR GOR 2s cise cto atte 914-10 


WESTERN WOOLS MOVING FAST 


J. E. P. 


LL THE PESSIMISTIC PROPAGANDA put in circu- 
A lation by wool-dealers and manufacturers early in the 
season has been discredited, and the 1923 clip west of the 
Missouri River is rapidly disappearing under a process of at- 
trition. It has developed into a 45- to 50-cent market for good 
western wools. In the bright-wool states east of the Missouri 
River the clip is moving slowly, owing to a backward season 
and indisposition to accept current offers. Pooled wools, as 
a rule, are held for higher prices. There has been marked 
activity in Texas wools, and in the Northwest the American 
Woolen Company has been a free buyer. 

Foreign markets continue strong, the visible supply of 
desirable wools in South Africa, South America, and Aus- 
tralasia having been well cleaned up. All over the world the 
textile industry is prosperous; but, with raw material, wages, 
and manufactured goods moving to high levels, the possibility 
of curtailment of consumption, or even a buyers’ strike, looms 
up. When metropolitan editors—always troubled with the cycle 
habit—conclude that the moment is opportune to declare a 


buyers’ strike, they rarely practice discrimination, although 
clothing has a distinct advantage in this respect, as it is a 
generously advertised commodity, and metropolitan editors are 
amenable to reason emanating from the business office. It is 
evident, however, that combined cost advances of wool and 
labor will be passed on to consumers, meaning much higher 
retail prices of clothing next winter and spring. Fabrics have 
recently been marked up 11 per cent, and a further boost is 
inevitable, especially if wool makes further gains. There is a 
pronounced disposition among distributors to do business on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, as they retain vivid recollection of the 
predicament in which they found themselves in 1920, when 
necessity for deflation overtook them at a moment when they 
were loaded to the guards; hence they are decidedly cautious 
in making commitments for next fall. 

Merinos advanced 10 to 15 per cent, and cross-breds 5 to 
10 per cent, at London during May, and at Sydney and Bris- 
bane all grades advanced 10 per cent. Offerings at all foreign 
primary markets are slim, as little wool remains unsold. Do- 
mestic seaboard markets have lagged behind London and the 
West, but values have been well maintained. Boston is the 
last spot on the wool map to look for reliable quotations at this 
season. On the broad, active market for new clips in the West 
fine and fine-medium wools have sold mainly at about $1.50, 
clean, landed. 

Domestic consumption of wool is now close to record 
proportions. Spindles are running at 102 to 107 per cent 
single-shift capacity. A survey of the world’s textile trade 
shows that it is prosperous in the United States, Belgium, 
France, and Japan, but a considerable percentage of British 
machinery is idle, owing to continental competition. Demand 
for wool at London, which has lifted prices to new high levels, 
is mainly from this country, the continent of Europe, and 
Japan. 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, June 1, 1923 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Cho: E cea aenennee-nee--$17.00-17.25 Spring ——--------- $29.00-30.00 COME-BACK OF CATTLE BUSINESS 
GO0d ecneeeeeseseeeeceseeeseenseeee 16.50-17.00 Choice ................------- 28.00-29.00 
Medium ..................--.... 16.00-16.50 ae cvveescmeerecnenesnecenencennnme memo seai 
UTTR  ccescccnen. -ceccccsesevecs -UU-2o. 
ne se aban «.....cc.......caone ECIDED IMPROVEMENT is manifested in cattle con- 
COWS: MUTTON: ditions, both commercial and pure-bred. Western cows. 
Good ...--......—....--.._ 14.00-14.25 Good .....................------- 18.00-20.00 have appreciated substantially during the past year, and are 
Medium —..............-.... 13.50-14.00 Medium ......................-. 16.00-17.00 still cheap. In many cases the advance is 30 to 40 per 
Common. .........................12.50-18.50 Common ........................ 15.00-16.00 


NEW YORK 


STEERS: LAMBS: 
CHOICE aa eanneene---n--ee-$17.50-18.50 Spring ~.......... 
I ss seeker 

*Medium ....................---- 15.00-16.50 an 
Common  .....................--- 11.00-13.06 Cee 

YEARLINGS: 

COWS: Good —————_—_____ 
GOOD anaennnsanneneseeeeseeeneee 18.50-14.50 ee 
Medium .......................... 12.00-13.00 a ne 
Common. ......................-.. 11.00-12.00 CONIIINN asinine 

FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL of 438 per cent pro- 
tein content, at Texas common points, are at the same 
level as last month—$43.50. Prices for hay at Kansas City, 
June 4, remain steady, with good demand, and are quoted as 
follows: prairie—No. 1, $19 to $20; No. 2, $16 to $18.50; 
No. 3, $11 to $16; packing, $6 to $10.50; alfalfa—select dairy, 
$28 to $30; choice, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 1, $24 to $26; stand- 
ard, $22 to $24; No. 2, $17 to $21.50; No. 3, $15 to $16.50; 
timothy—No. 1, $19.50 to $20; standard, $15.50 to $19; No. 2, 
$17.50 to $18; No. 3, $15.50 to $17; clover-mixed — light, 
$19.50; No. 2, $18.50 to $19; No. 3, $15.50 to $18; clover— 


While losses of hogs from cholera between 1913 and 1922 
decreased from 6,064,470 to 2,774,033, the number retained on 
account of tuberculosis during the same years increased from 
1,809,751 to 5,640,061, and the number condemned for the same 


cause increased from 47,632 to 70,304. 
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cent, and they are still out of line with dairy stock. Any sort 


of a black-and-white cow capable of giving down a reasonable 
quantity of milk is selling at $70 to $80 per head in Wisconsin 


24.00-25.00 


18.00-22.00 


nical $28,00-31.00 and other dairy sections, while better beef cows can be had 
27.00-29.90 at approximately half the money—a condition that sooner or 
26.00-27.00 later will be adjusted. Nothing but lack of purchasing power 
- 25.00-26.00 and necessity for liquidation, in response to an injunction to 
the western cattleman to step up to the note-teller’s window 
and settle, is responsible for this disparity. 


A dairy cow earns weekly wages, while the beef-bred ani- 
13.00-15.99 mal can be credited with revenue production only when its 
.. 11.00-12.50 calf attains the weaning stage. This has given the dairy 
8.00-10.50 breeds a temporary advantage; but advantages are, in their 

very nature, little better than ephemeral. 
vantage is dissipated when too many grab at it; which is 


Usually an ad- 


exactly what is happening in the dairy-production sphere now. 
Not only have such states as Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri been 


This carries a prediction that a year hence current prices 
of pure-bred Hereford, Shorthorn, and Angus cattle will look 
absurdly low, and that those with the “guts” to go along will 
be well rewarded. A healthy commercial cattle market always 
heralds activity in pure-bred circles. 


The 


located in 


snuggling up to the dairy cow, but the Dakotas, Montana, 
Wyoming, and other western states have invested an enormous 
sum in the aggregate in that class of stock. True, there is an 
enormous demand for butter, cheese, condensed milk, and 
other dairy products; but anything may be overdone, as the 
raisin, prune, and apricot people in California have discovered 
to their dismay. This is not wishing the dairy industry, or 
anyone in it, bad luck; but it will be well to remember that 
overproduction is invariably the sequence of prosperity, and 
dairymen have had possession of one prosperous branch of 
agrarian industry during a long period of depression else- 
No. 1, $17.50 to $20; No. 2, $14 to $17; straw—$7 to $7.50. where. The wise man never permits himself to occupy the 
position of an eleventh-hour bull. 


After all, the pure-bred 
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interest has been responsible for much of the vicissitude it 
has encountered. By steering 50 per cent of the undesirable 
calves—pure-bred “nondescripts”—and maintaining a legiti- 
mate market, the pure-bred interest could be placed on a sub- 
stantial basis. One trouble with it is that it falls, during 
periods of activity, into the hands of hucksters, intent on quick 
action—a “get the coin” policy that will be as disastrous in 
the future as it has been in the past. Kiting prices, swapping 
cattle at fictitious prices, and grinding out promissory notes 
by the ream will never get the pure-bred cattle industry any- 
where, and the sooner those interested realize this the better. 
The “boom and bust” program is destructive, and the headache 
that follows a debauch, be it financial or alcoholic, cannot be 
avoided. 
The cattle business is coming back. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN APRIL 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of April and the ten months ended April, 1923, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the last fiscal 
year, were as below, according to data made public by the 
Department of Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 
P Ten Months Ended 
April April 
Articles 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Beef, frewk........... 160,141 173,795 3,416,365 3,540,987 
Beef, canned.............. 116,949 132,258 1,903,331 3,283,482 
Beef, pickled, ete.... 1,936,646 2,037,083 20,466,186 22,299,407 
Cy. es 8,319,156 8,895,548 88,019,821 91,864,559 
Totals..................|_ 10,582,892 11,238,684 113,805,703 120,988,435 

PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
hoon Ten Months Ended 
Articles he ee April 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Potk, tric 4,177,404 947,866 38,077,173 28,131,111 
Pork, pickled.............. 2,763,011 1,893,027 35,513,704 28,162,244 
BRR vccicccsenccenececcent O46, TORSS6 20,490,130 345,116,406 307,411,818 
Hams and shoulders..| 33,738,072 | 22,763,549 258,405,848 215,100,129 
TG ieiacentiicnnnsenicncnciks 85,474,841 42,459,089 794,837,476 704,313,512 
Neutral lard...........| 3,126,453 1,270,399 23,167,836 16,688,792 
Sausage, canned........ 220,233 114,039 2,267,466 1,542,345 
Lard compounds........ 671,060 1,448,398 10,158,397 27,746,281 
Margarine................... 247,466 121,645 1,846,280 1,701,490 
OR sissies 165,208,865 91,508,142 1,509,390,586 | 1,325,797,722 


WORLD’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN 1922 


ASED ON RETURNS from thirty-two of the principal 

countries, the total value of the world’s international 
trade in 1922 is estimated by the statistician of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York to have been approximately 
$45,000,000,000, against $40,000,000,000 in 1921, $65,000,000,000 
in 1920, $75,000,000,000 in 1919, and $40,000,000,000 in 1913. 
These values have been arrived at by translating the various 
currencies into United States dollars at the annual average 
rate of exchange for the different years. While quantities of 
merchandise were somewhat greater in 1922 than in 1921, 
part of the increase in valuation during the former year was 
due to higher prices. The share of the United States in the 
world’s trade increased from 10.5 per cent in 1913 to 16.5 per 
cent in 1922, and is exceeded only by that of the United King- 
dom. Imports and exports for thirty-two countries in 1922 
follow: 
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Imports Exports 

Australia _...........$ 456,582,000 $ 566,362,000 
PE nisi osccce 332,327,000 206,044,000 
ee 723,646,000 476,091,000 
| ee ee ee 215,934,000 268,866,000 
British Guiana ...... No data 12,080,000 
British Malaya...... 233,182,000 234,912,000 
Brit. South Africa 209,220,000 252,625,000 
SII eccniicswscicrtinine 750,904,000 871,098,000 
Cr sk 182,381,000 284,279,000 
Denmarke” . 2 _......... 314,428,000 254,596,000 
WN noe Se 191,970,000 215,812,000 
OE 85,385,000 96,358,000 
ON oe ces 1,959,800,000 1,836,119,000 
II nnn cin ccsnene 1,475,695,000 944,860,000 
Greece .................. e 77,946,000 51,745,000 
RMON ok ace 10,719,000 12,350,000 
Honduras .............. 14,180,000 5,967,000 
WN oe 699,132,000 833,161,000 
NE ect cceltcai chance 723,024,000 447,552,000 
eae 895,772,000 779,140,000 
Netherlands ......... 780,010,000 470,085,000 
I sistas inne 127,565,000 No data 
Ee 46,873,000 82,562,000 
Philippines _.......... 80,197,000 95,583,000 
1 a No data 67,731,000 
| | SR een ee 125,000,000 32,000,000 
ON 308,906,000 140,992,000 
Te 304,706,000 304,444,000 
Switzerland .......... 363,850,000 321,100,000 
United Kingdom.... 4,447,472,000 3,191,797,000 
United States ........ 3,184,000,0800  3,831,000,000 
Uruguay ................ 34,154,000 61,492,000 

TO en $19,354,960,000 $17,248,803,000 


IMPORTS OF FOOD ANIMALS AND MEATS 


OLLOWING IS A STATEMENT of the live stock and 

meat-food products imported into the United States during 
the nine months ended March, 1923, and the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year: 





LIVE STOCK 
Nine Months 

1922-23 1921-22 

CONN tlhe 250,514 143,811 
Fa ee os 3,046 2,503 
TI cnsitiastsincceisninsisicttaciai ccd 67,854 89,307 

MEAT PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Nine Months 
1922-23 1921-22 

PN TN al iniise seins cons 24,234,427 13,636,623 
Other fresh meat.............. 10,135,678 10,805,585 
Canned and cured............ 5,955,687 2,889,156 
Other meat products........ 907,134 665,713 
TRIE  apcrn acto cetcac 41,232,926 27,997,077 


FOREIGN TRADE CURRENT REVERSED 


N INCREASE in March imports of $106,000,000 over the 
A February figure turned the balance of trade against the 
United States for the first time since the beginning of the war 
in August, 1914. The excess of imports over exports was close 
on $61,000,000—said to be the largest ever recorded in the 
history of the country. The figures follow, imports for March 
being preliminary: 


March, 1923 
EMO oe cates ee ee ee $341,162,349 
MO it Dt 2S OS ak 402,000,000 


Excess of imports........................ $ 60,837,651 


“Cannot keep house without THE PropucEeR. The best 
paper going.”—-A. H. WEBSTER, Center, Colo. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 





[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, May 18, 1923. 


TIS A FEATURE of fat-cattle sales of late that the heavier 
weights of animal have in many markets been disposed of 
at a great advantage to the buyer, as compared with medium- 
type beasts. For instance, while the medium weights have 
been priced recently at from $13.85 to $15.02 per 112 pounds 
(reckoning $4.62—£1), heavier bullocks, although first quality, 
have sold at more than a dollar less. Generally speaking, prices 
have been from $13.85 to $23.10 per 112 pounds, as compared 
with the rates ruling last year, when first-quality fat beasts 
were selling at up to $17.54, while in 1921 they were priced at 
up to $24.25, and in 1920 at up to $21.95. 


It has been noticed that feeders have, generally speaking, 
been rushing stock on the market of late directly it is ready, 
and restocking with cattle, so as to make profitable consump- 
tion of the ample supplies of roots which are available. 


In the first four months of this year Ireland has sent 
70,000 head more of cattle to Great Britain than last year, the 
current total being not far short of 300,000 head of all kinds. 
This is apparently due to the restriction in force a year ago. 


Fat sheep of late have sold at exactly double pre-war 
prices, but fat pigs declined to 71 per cent above 1911-13. The 
fall in the prices of fat pigs, which had gone on steadily from 
the beginning of the year, was checked in the second half of 
April. Except for the best cattle, dairy cows have been in 
poor request, and prices declined still further; but store cattle, 
although showing a fall in the index number, were dearer 
than in March, the rise being relatively smaller than was 
usual before the war. Store sheep have remained at 92 per 
cent above the level of 1911-13, but store pigs, though still 
very dear, have declined somewhat. 


The Merchandise Marks Bill, which is now before Parlia- 
ment and is a measure which many in Great Britain are 
looking to as an instrument further to protect the already 
highly protected English agriculturist, provides for the mark- 
ing of many classes of foodstuffs imported into this country 
from foreign and colonial countries, including meat, dairy 
produce, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. The bill is being rather 
badly knocked about by the standing committee to which it 
was referred by the House of Commons, and it will be a differ- 
ent thing when it comes before the House again on the report 
stage. Even the promoters of the bill have recognized some 
of its grosser absurdities, and have made concessions. For 
example, the stipulation that frozen meat should be “indelibly” 
marked has been withdrawn in favor of the use of a removable 
label. It has also been agreed to admit without marking raw 
fruit imported during the first four months of the year. This 
concession, however, may do more harm than good, as it will 
in many cases encourage the importation of premature fruit 
not really ready for the market. The egg clause, which insists 
upon every single egg imported having a distinctive mark of 
origin, has not yet been circumvented, but it will be fought 
at every stage by those who object to the whole spirit and scope 
of the bill. 


Since the initial flourish, the arrivals of Canadian store 
cattle at British ports have not been considerable, though the 
coast is clear for any number at any time, subject only to a 
clean bill-of-health. Meanwhile a complication has arisen 
which is causing much concern to British breeders of stock. 
The legislation removing the embargo on stores was passed 
with such a rush that, whereas the resolutions in the House 
of Lords referred expressly to “store cattle,” those in the House 
of Commons loosely designated them as “Canadian cattle.” 
Now the question arises whether breeding cattle are included. 
There are many points of doubt, but it seems clear that the 
late Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, 
gave to the Canadian representatives a pledge under which 
breeding cattle might be admitted on an order to be made by 
the minister for the time being, but subject to rejection or 
amendment by either house of Parliament. It would thus 
seem that the final decision with regard to breeding cattle 
rests with Parliament, though the Canadians contend that 
pedigree stock is already free as stores and fats. The present 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Robert Sanders, is prepared to 
take it at that, but British breeders are determined to fight the 
issue to the bitter end. No doubt in due course Sir Robert 
Sanders will make a formal order for submission to the two 
houses, and then those members who oppose the admission of 
breeding stock will move heaven and earth to have the order 
rejected. 

Some stir has been caused in meat-trade circles here by 
the reported discovery of a meat-preserving system heralded 
as likely to revolutionize the existing conditions of overseas 
meat carriage. The first report, that this process rendered 
meat freight independent of refrigeration over long voyages, 
was well calculated to flutter the dovecotes, not only of meat- 
producers, but also of shipping magnates; but early tests have 
mitigated these fears. It has not yet been shown, however, 
that the new system is entirely ineffectual, and the process 
rather hints at new developments which might be forthcoming 
in regard to meat treatment. The method employed is the 
purging of the arteries of the carcass directly after slaughter 
with an innocuous antiseptic of secret constitution. The gov- 
ernment authorities here have quickly pounced upon this, but 
have declared it harmless. A month ago a few quarters of 
beef arrived at Smithfield after a thirty-four days’ voyage 
from Africa through the tropics, and were declared sound and 
palatable; hence the excitement which preceded further tests. 
A second trial has taken place in London this week, when ten 
beef quarters arrived from South Africa free from molds, 
although carried under the process in an ordinary ship’s pro- 
vision-chamber at about 34° Fahrenheit. No molds were seen 
on the surface of the meat, but one quarter was affected by 
bone-taint. The success of the test was highly prejudiced by 
the very poor class of native oxen treated, the resultant meat 
at Smithfield looking altogether unsavory to the English buyer. 
Home beef is to be tried next with this innovation, and will 
be reported on in this column in due course. 


NEWS FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


South Africa to Subsidize Meat Exports 


Legislation for a subsidy of one cent a pound on beef ex- 
ports and of one-half cent on live stock has been introduced 
in the Parliament of the Union of South Africa by the 
government. 

Poland to Export Bacon 

Hogs are increasing in Poland, and are approaching the 
6,000,000 mark. A packing-house at Warsaw has begun to 
specialize in a type of mild-cured bacon, and hopes to compete 
with American and Danish bacon in British markets. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Produce] 


MELBOURNE, April 16, 1923. 


N RESPONSE to strong representations by the Australian 
Meat Council, the federal government has agreed to pay 
an export bonus of one-half cent a pound on frozen beef again 
this season. As was the case in 1922, the promise is condi- 
tional on the packing-houses reducing their handling charges 
by one-fourth cent a pound, and the shipping companies bring- 
ing down the oversea freight by a similar amount. The bonus 
is to take effect as from March 1. 


The reduction in handling charges refers to an inclusive 
charge, which covers the cost of slaughtering, dressing, freez- 
ing, bagging, and freight, quoted by certain of the Queensland 
packers for treating cattle on owner’s account. No great diffi- 
culty is expected in getting this brought down by the neces- 
sary one-fourth cent, as practically no treating on owner’s 
account is done with cattle nowadays. I hear that one or 
two packers in the north have been approached by graziers 
who were not satisfied with the prices offered for fats at the 
works. The packers in question have promised to treat lim- 
ited numbers, but it is probable that the owners will, when it 
comes to the point, prefer so sell outright to the freezers, in 
preference to taking the risk of the beef market in Great 
Britain some three months hence. As a matter of fact, a man 
requires a fair amount of capital to finance a shipment of 
beef oversea. The over-all charge would probably be about 
4 cents a pound, and, allowing for a rebate on the hide and 
tallow, it would take nearly $22 to freeze and ship an average 
bullock. That means an outlay of $4,400 on a small line of 
200, which outlay would have to be found before the exporter 
would start operations. The owner might, on the realization 
of the beef, net a little more than the packers are today offer- 
ing in cash. On the other hand, he might not; and in any 
case a bird in the hand is generally considered a better propo- 
sition than one and a bit (it certainly would not run to two) 
on the wing. 


It was feared at first the proviso that the shipping com- 
panies must reduce the freight on beef one-fourth cent a pound 
would be an obstacle to obtaining the bonus. As mentioned 
in my last letter, the Commonwealth Government Line of 
Steamers brought its charge on beef down from 2% to 2 cents 
a pound in January. All efforts to get the private lines to 
follow suit had proved unavailing until last week. They 
claimed—and with more than a little justice—that they could 
not make any further reductions until the federal and state 
governments reduced the excessive light and port dues, and 


taxation on the earnings of steamers visiting Australia. How- 
ever, on receiving an assurance that the governments and 
authorities concerned would take an early opportunity to 
review the charges, it was announced on April 13 that the 
shipping companies had decided to make the rate 2 cents for 
this season. At the same time, it was more than hinted that, 
if the dues and taxation were not reduced, rates would go up 
again next year. 


In addition to the subsidy on frozen beef, the federal gov- 
ernment has promised a bonus of $2.40 a head on live cattle 
exported oversea subsequent to March 1. The Queensland 
government, which has to go before the electors shortly, and 
is therefore out to curry favor, has followed with an offer of 
a further $2.40 a head on cattle shipped from that state during 
the next twelve months. The question of a federal subsidy 
on canned meats has been deferred for the time being. 


With reference to the live-cattle export trade, I may men- 
tion that since the beginning of the year 3,000 head of bullocks 
have been shipped from Darwin, in the Northern Territory. 
It is understood that the bulk, if not all, have gone to Manila 
for immediate slaughter. The shipments are being made by 
Vestey Brothers. 


It is expected that the subsidy and freight reduction will 
put a little more life into the frozen-beef trade. With the 
exception of, I think, two, all the packing-houses in Queens- 
land are in commission, or have made arrangements to start 
killing before the end of the present month. The buying 
basis just before the government promised the bonus was 
$4.20 to $4.44 per 100 pounds for prime bullocks in the Bris- 
bane market, while the companies in the north were offering 
from $3 to $3.36 per 100 pounds for the best. Seconds 
and cows were about 72 cents per 100 pounds less in both cases. 
Poor as these rates are, they compare quite favorably with 
those ruling most of last winter, when packing-houses in south 
Queensland were paying $3.60 and in the north $2.52 per 100 
pounds, exclusive of the subsidy. As the bonus applies only 
to meat actually exported, it may be reckoned to be worth 
40 cents per 100 pounds. To this has to be added the one- 
fourth cent concession in freight, equal, on the same export 
basis, to 20 cents per 100 pounds. Therefore, if the packers 
can maintain last week’s prices, owners in south Queensland 
ought to receive $4.80 to $5.04, and in the north $3.60 to $3.96. 


Seasonal conditions unfortunately continue very dry. 
There have been some storms in the far north and on the east 
coast since last writing, but hardly anywhere in the tropics 
is the normal wet-season weather being experienced. This 
means a serious risk of a shortage of feed in the winter. 
It was thought possible a few months ago that something like 
400,000 head of cattle would be available for export in Queens- 
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land alone this winter. 
not exceed 160,000. 

Conditions in the south are equally unsatisfactory. The 
autumn rains have failed so far, and the bulk of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is threatened with a 
drought, if not already experiencing one. Natural feed and 
water are vanishing rapidly almost everywhere, and, of course, 
fat stock is becoming scarce. For that reason it remains firm, 
while stores are weakening. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, in the 
metropolitan sale-yards specified: Melbourne—prime heavy 
bullocks, $65 to $72.50; extra-weighty ditto, $75 to $80; good 
average, $50 to $62.50; fat cows, $42.50 to $50; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $7.20 to $8.15; ditto ewes, $4.70 to $5.50; best 
Merino wethers, $6.25 to $7; ditto ewes, to $4.70; fat lambs, 
$5.75 to $6.25. Sydney—prime bullocks, $65 to $75; extra- 
heavy ditto, $80 to $90; prime light-weights, $50 to $60; fat 
cows, to $45; prime cross-bred wethers, $5.75 to $6.70; ditto 
ewes, $4.80 to $5.35; prime Merino wethers, $7.20 to $8.15; 
ditto ewes, to $6.25; good lambs, to $5.75. Brisbane—prime 
bullocks, for the local trade, $32.50 to $40; extra-heavy ditto, 
to $47; good to medium, $27.50 to $32.50; fat cows, $22.50 to 
$30. : 

New Zealand, for the first time since October, has experi- 
enced a reasonably dry month. As a result, pastures that 
were previously too rank and sappy have improved, and stock 
is getting into more normal condition. Packing-houses in the 
North Island are still freezing and exporting a fair number 
of cattle. They have recently been paying up to $4.80 per 
100 pounds, which, seeing that there is no bonus in New 
Zealand, is a very fair price. Taking cattle prices all through, 
New Zealand values compare very closely with those at present 
obtaining in Sydney and Melbourne. At Christchurch, the 
principal market in the South Island, prime steers were worth 
to $68, and extra to $75, at the beginning of the month. 

Exports of frozen meat from Australia and New Zealand 
during the quarter ended March 31 were as follows: 


It now looks as if the numbers would 


Beef Mutton Lamb 
(Quarters) (Carcasses) (Carcasses) 
Australia ............ 9,800 978,000 535,000 
New Zealand........ 135,000 699,000 1,957,000 


The figures apply to shipments to Great Britain only. Ex- 
ports to other countries were light during the three months. 


CATTLE INDUSTRY OF CUBA 


UBA is admirably suited to cattle-raising, says H. O. 

Neville, writing in the Cuban Review. The climate is 
temperate, and the temperature varies little, permitting the 
animals to be left in open pasture all the year around. Care 
must, however, be taken during the summer rainy season to 
remove the cattle from the low, wet lands to the adjoining 
higher country, as otherwise foot trouble may result from their 
being continually in the water. In the dry season of winter 
the cattle have to be brought down to the moist pastures at 
lower levels. Good water is practically obtainable everywhere 
throughout the island. 

Guinea and Para grasses have been introduced into Cuba 
and furnish the best of pastures, especially for fattening pur- 
poses. The former plant prefers the higher lands, while the 
latter does better on the lower. Excessively close grazing 
will, however, destroy them, in which case their places are 
taken by the native grasses, of which the principal, espartillo, 
is an excellent forage plant, highly prized for milk production. 

The topography of Cuba is favorable to a combination of 
agriculture with cattle-raising. In Pinar del Rio, the southern 
portion of Santa Clara, the northern portion of Camaguey, 
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and throughout a very large area of Oriente undulating areas 
of agricultural land are bounded by rough, broken country, in 
many places still covered with virgin forest. Where the trees 
have been felled, the slopes are covered with a tall, rank 
growth of Guinea and Para grasses. 

At the end of the war of independence the cattle industry 

had practically disappeared from Cuba; but very soon large 
numbers of stock were imported from Florida, Texas, Mexico, 
Central America, Panama, and Venezuela. This continued for 
several years. In 1915, however, many stock-breeders began 
plowing up their pastures and planting them with sugar-cane. 
This change, slow at first, gradually became more rapid, and 
reached its climax in the spring and early summer of 1920. 
The necessary results were a decrease in cattle production and 
increased importation. While from 1907 to 1919 only breeding 
stock was imported, some 20,000 head of cattle were introduced 
in the two following years, coming chiefly from Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica. A few have recently been imported 
from the United States. The animals imported after the war 
of independence constituted, with their offspring, what might 
be called the native breed of cattle. They still exist in count- 
less herds, and are of a nondescript, heterogeneous type. They 
are, however, being improved by progressive breeders through 
the introduction of high-class pedigree sires of the Polled 
Angus, Hereford, Durham, and Zebu breeds. 
Some cattle-raisers greatly prize the Polled Angus race, as 
it has proved able to adapt itself to the climatic conditions of 
Cuba, is resistant to ticks and diseases, and produces fine beef 
cattle. The Hereford is also favored, but is regarded by some 
breeders as a lazy animal which does not make full use of the 
grazing-ground. The Zebu is perhaps the greatest favorite, as 
it is almost tick-immune, of good form, and excellent as a beef 
animal. 

The large Cuban sugar crop is hauled from the field to the 
railway loading-stations in carts drawn by oxen, of which 
three to five yokes are required for each cart. Hence a great 
number of cattle are needed as draft animals. Among the 
favorites adopted by the Cubans almost from their first intro- 
duction has been a strain from Porto Rico consisting of heavy 
animals, of excellent disposition, easily trained, and taking 
readily to the work. Certain types of Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan cattle have been found to be well adapted for hauling 
carts. Cattle with a certain amount of Zebu blood are much 
faster than the other strains used, but their wildness, and the 
consequent difficulty in handling them, are great drawbacks. 

The law requires that all cattle imported into Cuba from 
South and Central America, Mexico, and Texas shall be dipped 
at the port of introduction. On nearly all the better ranches 
of the interior dipping has been adopted as the best means of 
getting rid of ticks, but it is not compulsory. The subdivision 
of pastures, and the systematic transfer of cattle from one 
subdivision to another with a view to the complete eradication 
of ticks, have not yet been adopted. 

The estimated consumption of cattle in Cuba is about 
1,000 head a day. Up-to-date abattoirs are scarce in the 
island. There is one at Camaguey and another at Havana. 
An attempt has been made to install refrigerating plants, but 
without success, as the Cuban has a prejudice against refrig- 
erated meat. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Argentina Offering Germany Free Cattle 
It is reported that Argentine cattle-raisers and dealers 
are offering to Germans, free except for freight charges, large 
shipments of live stock for slaughter; the idea being to reduce 


congestion in the home markets and eventually to obtain 
profitable prices. 
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CROPS AND LIVE STOCK IN ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES 


Seeding of spring grains is about com- 
pleted, and good stands are generally 
reported throughout the Rocky Mountain 
region, according to reports issued by the 
Division of Crop and Live-Stock Esti- 
mates on May 31. Winter wheat contin- 
ues to improve, but growth is slow in 
Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, and Colorado, 
on account of the prevailing low tem- 
peratures. Abandonment has been heavy 
in Colorado and New Mexico, and many 
fields have been resown to spring wheat. 
Grain is being harvested in Arizona. 
The planting of corn is nearing comple- 
tion in Wyoming and Colorado. Growth 
of grass has been slow, but, due to the 
present favorable moisture conditions, 
the prospect for range is good to 
excellent. 

The condition of alfalfa is poor in some 
districts of New Mexico, and some fields 
are being plowed up and planted to cot- 
ton. Only a fair crop is expected for 
the first cutting in certain sections of 
Colorado, and a portion was winter- 
killed in central and northwestern Wyo- 
ming. Harvesting of hay continues in 
Arizona. There will be the usual acre- 
age of meadow hay harvested in the river 
valleys of New Mexico, but the acreage 
of prairie hay will depend upon the sum- 
mer rainfall. Rain is needed in Arizona, 
as cattle are mostly dependent upon 
browse. Grain stubble offers some feeder 
pasture in southern Arizona. 

Live stock averages in good condition, 
although cattle are a little thin in some 
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districts where the feed supply was 
short. The calf crop is generally nor- 
mal, and losses are light. Sheep are do- 
ing well, and a good crop of lambs is re- 
ported in Utah, Nevada, and Colorado. 
Shearing is progressing well in Wyo- 
ming, and a good clip of late shearing 
is beginning in Utah and Nevada. Some 
heavy losses of spring pigs continue to 
be reported in Colorado. 


TEXAS HAS ABUNDANT GRASS 


Glowing reports come from western 
Texas, which is described as “an oasis 
of flowers and verdure.” The wheat out- 
look is said to be excellent, and the cotton 
acreage to be the largest in the history of 
the state, with negro help plentiful. 

Owing largely to the high price of cot- 
tonseed meal, not so many full-fed cattle 
will be produced for market as in past 
seasons. This, however, will be made up 
in grass-fat cattle, which will move out 
of the state in record numbers. 


NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
BULLETIN 


On the initiative of George H. Web- 
ster, vice-president of the New Mexico 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
who generously pays the printer’s bill, a 
“Quarterly Bulletin” is now being pub- 
lished by that organization on the condi- 
tion of range, water, and cattle through- 
out the state. In the first number, issued 
in May, District Forester Pooler tells of 
conditions on the national forests of New 
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Save Steps 





If your telephone bell 
rings at night and you must 
hastily put on slippers and 
robe and hurry, half asleep, 
down the stairway to an- 
swer the insistent sum- 
mons— 

If you are doing your 
housework on the upper 
floor and are interrupted 
by the ringing bell that 
calls you down to answer 
| = it— 
| If, when you are ill, you 
must disturb your rest and 
painfully make your way to 
the telephone on the lower 
floor— 

If any of these troubles 
ever happen to you, then | 
you will appreciate the | 
value of an 


Extension Telephone in | 
Your Home | 
Call the manager and order 


one now. The cost is little, 
the saving great. 
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Enjoy Your 
Vacation 


How many vacations have been 
. spoiled or interfered with just be- 
cause regular or unexpected financial 
matters were on your mind or called 
you home? 


Our Trust Department is _ especially 
equipped to look after your investments, or 
these of your family, to collect the income, 
watching their condition carefully; also pro- 
tect stock “rights” that may be offered, and 
many other different services during your 
absence. 


Your instructions regarding these serv- 
ices will be carried out explicitly at a 
nominal cost, allowing you to devote your 
vacation to complete rest and recreation, 
and your mind free from the details and 
responsibilities of business and _ personal 
matters. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$2,500,000 
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“Cattleman’s Hat.” Cool because 
it’s light and well ventilated. 
Weighs 4 ounces, and is ventilated 
with eyelet or two line perfora- 
tions. 













Made from Mexican Palm, and is 
soft and flexible, but wears far bet- 
ter than the ordinary straw. 
Plaited Palm band. 44-inch brim, 
7-inch crown—hand-woven and 
stitched—either dented or creased. 
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Mexico. For the grazing season begin- 
ning April 1, 1923, a total of 167,909 
cattle and horses, 372,963 sheep and 


goats, and 1,225 swine has been author- 4 


ized to graze on the six forests. 


“Considering the extreme drought con- 
dition of last season, resulting in a very 
short growth of feed, with little of that 
reaching maturity,” says Mr. Pooler, 
“stock on year-long forest ranges has 
come through the winter in remarkably 
good shape. In some sections water was 
so searce last fall that a large percentage 
of the stock was moved out of the state. 
The water situation has been helped in 
most localities by spring rains and snow. 
Ranges entirely dependent on tank water 
are still suffering on account of insuffi- 
cient water. ... 

“In general, it may be said that pros- 
pects are much better at present than 

. was anticipated last fall. A favorable 
summer, with lighter stocking on many 
ranges, will go far toward placing the 
stock industry back on a normal footing. 
Stock losses to date have been far less 
than would have been expected early in 
the winter, and stock is also in better 
shape than would have been believed at 
that time. The Forest Service is still 
living in hopes with the stockmen that 
that inevitable good season must return, 
with ample rainfall during the summer.” 


A number of tables furnish statistics 
as to the cattle supplies, losses, ship- 
ments, condition, and calf crop in the 
state. It is shown that, while the aver- 
age percentage of losses in the United 
States as a whole for the ten-year period 
1913-1922 was 3.4, in New Mexico it was 
4.6, the enormous percentage of 13.5 be- 
ing reached in 1919. On the other hand, 


the calf crop during the disastrous year 


of 1922 sank as low as 47 per cent. 

Of the cattle sent into Mexico during 
the fall of 1922, of which about 33,000 
head remained in May, Inspector Bald- 
win, of the War Finance Corporation, re- 
ports that they are in splendid shape. 
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FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
From the publishing house of Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh, Scotland, we have re- 
ceived a copy of the fifth edition, revised 


> and enlarged, of that famous manual, 


“Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,” by 
Robert Wallace, professor emeritus of 
agriculture and rural economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, assisted by his 
successor at that venerable institution, 
J. A. Seott Watson. This exhaustive 
work, with its 868 pages, is a veritable 
thesaurus of information concerning all 
the breeds of live stock in the British 
Isles—their origin, development, charac- 
teristics, feeding, management, diseases 
with their treatment. When it is remem- 
bered what debt we in the United States 
owe to Great Britain in the matter of 
animal husbandry, and that practically 
all our own pure-bred strains of live 
stock had their origin on British soil, 
the value of this work to American read- 
ers should be apparent. 

The book is ornamented with several 
hundred splendid halftones, which add 
immensely to its interest. The letter- 
press is perfect, and a complete index 
greatly facilitates reference. The price 
is 30 shillings net—or about $7 at the 
present rate of exchange. To this should 
be added 40 cents for postage. 


GUIDE TO CATTLE VALUES 


In the interest of stabilizing the cattle 
market on the west coast and of evolving 
“a fair and equitable basis for selling 
f. o. b. ranch,” the California Cattle- 
men’s Association has published a “Guide 
to Market Values of Beef Cattle f. o. b. 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent, As- 
sistant Manager, or Manager of 
large cattle and farming concern. 
Capable and experienced in both 
lines. Experienced in civil engi- 
neering, irrigation, dam, flume, 
and ditch construction. Under- 
stand feeding, handling of pure- 
breds, growing alfalfa, making 
silage, silo construction, seed inoc- 
ulation, tractors, and all farm im- 
plements. Excellent references. 
Address Manager, THE PRODUCER. 
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Shipping Points.” The plan, as set forth 
in this useful pamphlet, proposes that 
prices shall be “based on the value of 
dressed beef and on the probable dressing 
percentage of the live animals, deducting 
the freight to the market point, and 
allowing the packer a net profit of 2 per 
cent on the value of the dressed beef.” 
In order to facilitate figuring, a number 
of tables have been prepared, showing 
what prices ought to be on fat steers 
f. o. b. ranch, weighed after a twelve- 
hour stand or equivalent shrinkage, and 
carrying a freight rate to the market 
point of $30 per 36-foot car loaded at 
approximately 28,000 pounds. 

The majority of packers in and around 
Los Angeles, it is stated, have agreed to 
continue sending their buyers into the 
country and to purchase cattle according 
to the suggested plan. 


AGE LIMIT ON SHORTHORNS TO BE 
ENFORCED 


The attention of breeders of Shorthorn 
cattle is called to the fact that on and 
after July 1, 1923, no Shorthorn animal 
over twenty-four months of age will be 
accepted for registry in the American 
Shorthorn Herd-Book. On December 2, 
1920, the rule limiting the age under 
which a Shorthorn could be registered to 
twenty-four months was made, and was 
to have become effective February 1, 
1921. Enforcement of the rule was, how- 
ever, suspended at that time. The age 
limit applies only to American-born 
cattle. 


PREVENTING HORNS IN CATTLE 


Preventing the growth of horns on cat- 
tle, says the Department of Agriculture, 
is much more satisfactory than cutting 
them off later, and is much less painful 
to the animal. The method of prevention 
is simple. As soon as the budding horns 
of the calf can be felt as small “buttons” 
they may be stopped by clipping off the 
hair over them and rubbing the spot 
with a moistened stick of caustic potash 
which has been wrapped with paper to 
protect the hands from burning. The 
caustic must not be moistened sufficiently 
to run, as it will remove the hair and 
cause unnecessary irritation. A _ spot 
about the size of a dime directly over the 
“button” should be made raw by rubbing 
with the caustic stick. 
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Purebred Bulls 
Increase Yield 


Repeated demonstrations under 
practical conditions have prov- 
ed the value of the purebred 
dairy bull in increasing, milk 
and butter-fat yield. 


Buy a Purebred Bull ~~ 


Generally these increases are 100 
per cent for both milk and fat in 
two generations--many very much 
higher. 


Lex him be a good individual of a... 
of the dairy breeds, but he should 
be from ancestors whose ability to 
produce has been proved. 


Naturally, we 
would like to 
tell you about 
Holsteins. 





EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street. Chicago, Ill. 


USE PUREBRED BULLS 


FOR SALE 
Extra-Fine Grade Herefords 


35 head of two-year-olds— 
will be three years old in 
spring. 

40 head of yearlings—will 
be two years old in spring. 
30 head of yearlings in 
spring. 

GRADES—HEREFORD BULLS 


John E. Patrick 


R. F. D. No. 3 Sheridan, Wyo. 


If you need a load, or part of a load, 
of GOOD Hereford bulls for the range 
for use this season, get in touch with 

RAYMOND S. HUSTED 
NO. 2, NEVADA BLDG. 
| DENVER, COLO. 





Receive from $10.00 to $500.00 per day. 
Send for large free illustrated catalogue 
of Reppert’s Schools of Auctioneering, Live-Stock Judging, and Pedigree 
Study. Summer term opens at Boulder, Colorado, June 25. Address 
| Reppert’s Auction School, Box 59, Decatur, Indiana 
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GOOD TEMPER 
[Mabel Compton] 


ao WAS NOT BEAUTIFUL, so far as features were concerned. She had nice 


eyes and a good skin. 


That was about all that she had to invest in good looks. 


Yet she was the most popular girl in school, and later a woman that one always 
remembered for her distinctive charm. She was not accomplished, not particularly 


clever; yet she was welcome everywhere, with young or old. 
of it all was just her unfailing good nature—her sweet, sunny temper. 
liked her, because there was nothing “catty” about her. 


And the secret 
Other women 
She was always ready to 


admire a new gown better than she could afford, without saying behind the owner’s 


back: “How extravagant!” 


grown-up who was not bored by their prattle and attentions and activities. 


Children liked her—it was very unusual to find a 


Men 


liked her—it was such a relief to find a cheery woman who never sulked if she were 


not fed on flattery and indulgence all the time. 


word for everybody. 


She had a merry laugh and a good 





SPRING CLEANING 


The good, old-fashioned dose of spring 
house-cleaning used to be the bugbear 
of the whole household. The modern 
housewife has modified the method 
greatly, to suit her own comfort and 
convenience, and to some extent that of 
the entire family—no doubt with some 
improvement over the old way, and also 
with some lack of its advantages. Cer- 
tainly the woman who just cleans house 
by degrees finds it less of a tax upon her 
energies and nerves, and never has the 
whole place upset at once—in fact, may 
not appear to have upset the usual rou- 
tine at all, so far as others are con- 
cerned. And for the woman who has 
less than normal strength, or is over- 
burdened with too many duties, this 
method is wiser, or perhaps an absolute 
necessity. But for those whose strength 
and time will permit, a genuine spring 


house-cleaning is good—good for the. 


house, perhaps for the soul also. This 
springtime freshening and renewing, the 
clearing-out of winter dusts and accu- 
mulations, getting as much as possible of 
the house furnishings -in outside air, 
seems to bring within much of the balmy 
spring atmosphere and sunshine, so that 
one is inclined to draw a deeper, freer 
breath. 

The point is that the full indulgence of 
this house-cleaning season is the method 
by which we have the whole house fresh 
and sweet and revived all at one time. 
In this way, of course, we have a greater 
realization and appreciation of the clean- 
ness and semi-newness that is most re- 
freshing and exhilarating, renewing our 





interest and pleasure in the household 
and its daily activities. 

The process need not be too arduous, 
if the family helps out by “taking things 
as they find them” for a few days, and 
lending a hand, where possible, with the 
taking down and putting up again. Car- 
pets or rugs taken out and cleaned thor- 
oughly, and the floors well washed, will 
mean better health for the next few 
months, and perhaps freedom from 
moths or other insects. Pictures taken 
down from the walls and cleaned (and 
the walls well cleaned, or perhaps newly 
papered or painted where needed) will 
seem brightened and more interesting 
when rehung. Curtains freshly done and 
hung over newly cleaned windows, with 
perhaps a bit of gay cretonne drapery 
that was not there before, almost make 
a new room. Sometimes a piece of fur- 
niture here or there may be placed differ- 
ently to better advantage. Of course, it 
cannot all be done in a day, nor perhaps 
in a week. But the real satisfaction is 
in persisting until it is done—all done. 


HABIT OF CLEANLINESS 


Do you have to make your child wash? 
The average child often has to be 
coaxed, or scolded, or argued with over 
the matter. Cleanliness is a matter of 
habit. If a child has not been well 
trained in the habit at a very early age, 
he is pretty apt not to have any great 
appreciation of it later on. But personal 
hygiene should be a vital part of every 
child’s development. It has a great deal 
to do with his health, his appearance, 
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his manners, his self-respect and the re- 
spect of others. The man or woman 
who has acquired slovenly habits in 
childhood has a difficult time in over- 
coming them when old enough to realize 
the necessity for it. 

In training the child to habits of clean- 
liness, the idea is not simply to make him 
wash, byt to make him want to wash. 
Teach him the comfort and advantages 
of being clean. Require him always to 
come to the table and to go to bed with 
clean face and hands. Supply him with 
his own fresh towels and wash-cloths and 
nail-brush, and his own cake of mild, 
pure soap. Teach him to regard a bath 
as a privilege instead of a punishment. 

In some of the large Chicago schools 
there are classes in personal cleanliness 
in the lower grades, taught from text- 
books and graded just as arithmetic and 
spelling are. 


RECIPES 
Veal Stew with Noodles 


Wipe a 3-pound piece of veal cut from 
shoulder. Place in kettle; add % pound 
salt pork cut in thin slices and cut slices 
into strips; add 1 small onion sliced, 
slices of carrot, 1 stalk celery broken in 
pieces, 4% bay leaf, and 1 tablespoon salt. 
Cover with boiling water; let simmer un- 
til meat is tender. Remove meat from 
liquor; strain latter, and slightly thicken 
with flour diluted with cold water. 
Sauce should be smooth and creamy. 
Add noodles and let simmer 20 minutes. 
Noodles will thicken liquor somewhat. 
Drain noodles from sauce; arrange in 
center of serving-platter; dispose meat 
around noodles, and pour sauce over; 
sprinkle with paprika or finely chopped 


parsley. 
Stuffed Cabbage 


Remove stalk end of head of cabbage, 
leaving hollow shell of ample size. Chop 
fine 1% pounds of round steak, with %4- 
inch slice of bacon and 1 onion; add 1 
cup of bread crumbs soaked in water to 
cover and wrung dry, and 1 beaten egg. 
Season with salt and pepper; mold into 
balls the size of small egg, and arrange 
in cabbage shell; cover with shreds of 
green pepper, and steam until cabbage is 
tender; dispose on serving-platter and 
surround with tomato sauce. 


Hot Potato Salad 


Shred % pound of thinly sliced bacon 
with the shears; cook in hot frying-pan 
until crisp. Skim out the shreds of ba- 
con, and sauté in the hot fat 1 finely 
chopped onion until a golden brown; 
measure fat, and add half the quantity 
of vinegar, salt if necessary, and a few 
grains of cayenne. Remove skins from 
hot boiled potatoes, cut in cubes; add 
bacon.and sauce. Mix well, and serve 
at once, 


Not Yet.—Please, ’ave you a little 
cigarette ’older you don’t want?” said a 
small Yorkshire lad to his father’s 
friend. 

“No, my boy; why?” 

“’Cos father said I could smoke a 
cigarette when I got a little older,” 
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 Drvvee Dry (000s CO the We : Store 
| DENVER, COLORADO Saal _- e es 


haven’t our 


Catalog 
of 
Stockmen’s 
Supplies 


please ask 
for it 


“THE DENVER,” tee! Great Store of the Central West 


Under this great roof you will find EVERYTHING for WEAR and for HOUSEHOLD USE 


A Special Effort for a Special Purpose, intelligently Directed, 
Will Always Prove Successful 


Our Specialty is Selling Sheep, Lambs, and 
Goats on Commission 


Knollin Sheep Commission 


Chicago “A. J.” KNOLLIN, Manager 


Omaha 


Represented 
Denver Kansas City 


St. J oseph 


“IT ALWAYS HAS PAID, AND ALWAYS WILL PAY 
TO MARKET SHEEP THE KNOLLIN WAY” 


Let Knollin Handle Your Consignments 


Chicago Omaha Denver Kansas City St. Joseph 
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THE COUNTRY’S OLDEST, STRONGEST AND BEST-EQUIPPED 
LIVE-STOCK FINANCING INSTITUTIONS 


Established 1868 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$2,000,000 


Resources Over 


$20,000,000 









. R. KENDALL, Cashier 

. W. AXTELL, Assistant poe 

. E. Herrick, Assistant Cashier 
L. WISTRAND, Assistant Cashier 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


PARTICULARLY DEVOTED TO THE SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


COMBINED CAPITAL 


















INVESTMENT 
iB $3,250,000 
S. T. Krppoo, President : 
J. L. Driscott, Vice-President Sih Geeenee aes iia 
SP eesti hk Wry aad Ties G.F.EMery, Secretary 
BOISE LIVE STOCK LOAN THE CHICAGO CATTLE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO LOAN COMPANY 





LOANS TO REPUTABLE STOCKMEN EITHER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF LOCAL BANKS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The World’s Greatest Round-up 


of Cowboys, Cowgirls, Indians, Thoroughbred 
and Wild Horses, Steers, Bucking Bronchos 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, July 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923 


An international Rodeo which decides the cham- 
pions of the old West. $25,000 in prizes. 10,000 re- 
served seats in a steel and concrete grandstand. 

Cheyenne has ample hotel accommodations. Free 
municipal modern camp ground adjoining Frontier 
Park. Three national highways, three main line rail- 
roads lead into Cheyenne. 

500,000 people fromm every corner of the globe have 
seen this show. It’s educational and entertaining. 
Nothing like it on earth. 

By all means plan your vacation itinerary to in- 


Let’s Go! Let’s See! Let’s Enjoy! 


THE DADDY OF THEM ALL 
CHEYENNE FRONTIER DAYS 


ws 


a Y Ci.) sat 
July 24-25-26-27, 1923 


For descriptive matter, seat and room reservations, 
write 


B. F. DAVIS, President 


clude Cheyenne on July 24, 25, 26, 27. Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


——————— nn eee 2 es 


W. B. TAGG 
President 


A. W. TAGG 
Vice-President 


A. E. ANDERSON 
Secretary 


M. C. WILKERSON 
Treasurer 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 
A Good Reliable Live Stock 


Commission Firm 
UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


Cattle Salesmen 
A. W. TAGG 
BILLIE LYNAM 
F. W. LIGHTFOOT 


W. B. TAGG, Manager 


Cashier 
H. W. JOHNSON 


Feeder-Buyer 
E. J. WRIGHT 


“Andy” Porell Land ana Cattle 


Going at Auction 
August 23, 24 and 25, 1923, at Walden, Colorado 


The entire estate of Andrew Noreli, late North Park pioneer cattleman, comprising: 


North Park Hay and Cattle Ranches—4,280 North Park Hay in Stack and Cutting— 
acres of deeded land and 1,200 of leased. 3,000 tons of the best forage in the world. 
North Park Prize-Winning Herefords— 130 horses, hogs, poultry, modern farm 
630 breeding cows with calves, 200 equipment, residences and barns with 
yearling heifers, 125 yearling steers, 16 latest improvements, including electric 
pure-bred bulls. lighting plants. 
AT YOUR OWN PRICE at Walden on August 23, 24 and 25 
The court orders the settlement of this estate. 
Address for particulars the executors: F. S. Carlstrom, Higho, Colo.; Hildur A. Norell, Walden, . 
Colo.; Harry C. Davis, 1212 Foster Building, Denver, Colo.. 


Auctioneers: P. M. Gross, of Kansas City, and assistants 


Sheep Salesman 
M. COoLEY WILKERSON 


Hog Salesman 
BERT E. ANDERSON 











The late Andrew Norell 
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“ELEVEN BROTHERS” 


Buffalo Fort Worth National Stock Yards Peoria 
Chicago Indianapolis (St. Louis Market) Sioux City 
Cleveland Kansas City Oklahoma City Sioux Falls 


The Producers 


have agencies at the above markets. They can render you the best service 
to be had in the buying and selling of live stock. This service is rendered 
at absolute cost, and at the end of the year a refund is made of all earnings. 
These offices are affiliated into a national organization through the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers’ Association, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. Write THE PRODUCERS at any of these markets for live-stock 
market “dope” or information as to the percentage of total receipts they 
are handling and the success they are making. 






Market Your Wool Direct to Mills—Control 


Wool Growers: Your Own Business! 


We can refer to many satisfied growers who have marketed their wool through this selling 
agency for a number of years. They will tell you of higher prices received. 


















We handle wool on commission only, and do not buy or speculate in wool for our own 
account. Each clip is sold on its merits, subject to owner’s acceptance of offers received. 


Write us for copy of our 1923 Agreement for selling your wool 


All growers who wish to reserve space and facilities for their clips may do so at an expense of one-half 

cent per pound, payable thirty days after the wool is sold. Unless so reserved, space and facilities for han- 

dling will wot be held open at the warehouse. Any grower desiring to preserve for himself the privilege of mar- 

ag his wool through this company, in case he might later so desire, should at once send for our 1923 pledge 
ank. 


The National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company 


Offices and Warehouse at 4300 South Robey Street 
CHICAGO 


Owned and controlled by 800 Western Wool Growers, Warehouses operated by The Holliday Wool Storage Com- 
pany under the United States Warehouse Act, Federal License No. 1. All graders and weighers holding licenses 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Our Field Representatives: 


JAS. A. HOOPER ROBERT RANEY JOHN RIDENBAUGH 
Salt Lake City, Utah Lemmon, South Dakota Boise, Idaho 
J. S. BLACKWOOD IRA T. WIGHT 
Chinook, Montana Helena, Montana 


Reasonable Advances Made 
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